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PREFACE. 



Shortly after the death of Sir Gooroodass Banerjee, 

I received the following note from Prof. Allan Cameron, 
Joint Editor of the Scottish Churches College 
Magazine:— 

“ I should be grateful if you could contribute to 
the next issue of our College Magazine a short sketch of 
the career of the late Sir Gooroodass Banerjee. I am 
sure it would be greatly appreciated by students and 
staff alike.” 

I readily agreed and a portion of this life appeared 
in the Scottish Churches College Magazine in 1919 and 
1920, but I could not complete it for the journal. 

I am glad I have been able to finish my work at 
last. It gives me great pleasure to present to the public 
a brief sketch of the life and work of Sir Gooroodass 
Banerjee whom I loved, admired, respected and honoured 
as my Guru. 

My object in writing this sketch is to place before 
my countrymen (particularly the student community 
of Bengal whose devoted friend Sir Gooroodass was) 
the example of a great man who succeeded in assimilat¬ 
ing what was best in the cultures of the East and the West, 
who was ever inspired by pure and noble thoughts, 
whose motto of life was Karma (work) for the sake of 
Karma only and who cheerfully devoted his whole life 
to the service of his King, his Country and Humanity, 
He preached as he practised "plain living” and his 
life was a continuous record of “high thinking Sir 
Gooroodass's example will ever shine as a beacon light 
to guide his countrymen to paths of right thoughts 
and right action. If the perusal of this book proves 
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ful to the attainment of this object, the author^ 
Consider his labours amply recompensed. 

My grateful thanks are due to Mr. Haran Chandra 
Banerjee, M.A., B.L., eldest son of the late Sir Gooroo- 
dass Banerjee, for supplying me with some valuable 
materials for this book and to my son, Mr. A. P. Basu, 
M.A., Advocate, High Court, Calcutta, for able assistnace 
in the preparation of this volume. 


Calcutta, 

15th September , 1921. 


C. L. Bose 


Printed and published by Jyotish Chandra Ghose at the 
Cotton Press, 57 Harrison Road, Calcutta. 
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SIR GOOROODASS BANBRJEE 

CHAPTER I 

FAMILY AND EARLY LIFE 

A prince among men has passed away—a prince 
not caring for the material things of life but proud 
in the possession of the priceless treasures of wisdom 
and knowledge, both intellectual and spiritual. 

Sir Gooroodass Banerjee was such a familiar 
figure here, there and everywhere in this city that 
it is hard to believe that he has left us for good. 
The air of this city is still heavy with the perfume 
of his sweet and saintly presence and we seem still 
to hear the music of his deep, clear and earnest 
voice. 

In physique, Sir Gooroodass was short, thin and 
light from his birth, and what used to strike a 
person, specially a medical man, was the large size 
of his head as compared with his body. His high 
forehead and the marked frontal eminences un¬ 
mistakably pointed to the highly developed charac¬ 
ter of that portion of the brain to which phrenologists 
ascribe the seat of intellect and ethical faculties. 

In that large head of his were a pair of eyes 
noted for their brilliancy and keenness. The writer 
had occasion to deliver a lecture on f< Eye" 
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meeting of a literary society in Calcutta 


§L 


:h the help of lantern slides, he tried to show the 
characteristics of the man as depicted in his eyes. 
He put on the screen slides containing portraits 
of some notable Indians including Sir Gooroodass. 
In describing his eyes, the writer happened to 
observe that one could expect even-handed justice 
from a man possessed of those eyes, and justice 
that is tempered with mercy. Those eyes beamed 
with wisdom and intelligence, sympathy and kind¬ 
ness, self-control and determination, patience and 
perseverance. Revenge or any of the baser passions 
of life could not be present in the man w’ho happened 
to be possessed of such eyes. They showed a well- 
balanced combination of wisdom and love of action. 
The opinion of the meeting certainly was that the 


writer was not wrong in his estimate. 

Sir Gooroodass’s physical frame, though thin, 
seemed to possess an extraordinary vitality and an 
uncommon stock of sound health. He seldom 
suffered from any serious illness in his long life 
except the last which carried him off. During his 
fifteen years’ service as a Judge of the High Court, 
the writer is credibly informed that he was absent 
for a short period only on account of illness. To 
some people, however, his slight physical make did 
not appear to be consistent with the dignity of his 
high office as a Judge. An amusing incident has 
been related to the writer by an Indian Professor 
of the Presidency College from personal knowledge. 
His father was a pleader of Dinajpur and came down 
to Calcutta with an appeal case which was to be 
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i by Sir Gooroodass Banerjee and a juniok 
opean Judge. The late Mr. Sarada Charan 
Mitter was engaged as a Vakil to argue the case 
but the case was lost. The next day, his client 
who was a crude mufussil man came to the mess 
where the pleader was temporarily residing with 
his son, and observed with a wry face that the 
Judge was indeed a good fellow but it was the 
Peshkar (clerk of the Court) who misled the Judge 
and spoiled the case. When asked as to who he 
meant by the Peshkar , he exclaimed—“ Why, Sir, 
that thin poorly-looking man who was whispering 
so often to the ears of the Saheb.” When told 
that the gentleman in question was Sir Gooroodass 
Banerjee, the Senior Judge in the case, it took him 
long to believe the pleader, for the simple reason 
that his idea of a high personage occupying the office 
of the Judge of the Calcutta High Court was that 
he should be a fat, rounded and corpulent man 
and not a thin and wiry-looking person like Sir 
Gooroodass who, in his opinion, could not be 
anything better than a poor clerk. 

Sir Gooroodass’s activities were so many and of 
such varied character and the field of his labours 
was so extensive, that it would be impossible to 
mention even the many good deeds done by him 
in any one department within the short space 
at our disposal. I shall, therefore, try to confine 
myself chiefly to a few reminiscences and anecdotes 
of his life (some of them being personal communica¬ 
tions and others obtained from reliable sources) 
which throw light on his character and on the rich 
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lities of his head and heart. There is muc 
em to inspire us with a genuine desire to make 
our lives sublime, and thus the rich legacy that he 
has left behind of a life well-spent, is a constant 
beacon-light to his countrymen to follow in his 
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foot-steps. 

Like many of the world’s great and self-made 
men, Sir Gooroodass Banerjee was not born with 
a silver spoon in his mouth. He came from a 
Brahmin family, highly respectable and cultured, 
but of limited means. His ancestral home was 
in a village called Bora in the Diamond Harbour 
Sub-division. His grandfather, Babu Manick 
Chandra Banerjee, was the first of the family to 
come to Calcutta in search of service. Here he acquir¬ 
ed a working knowledge in English and secured 
an appointment in a merchant’s office. He built a 
simple dwelling house for the family at Narikeldanga 
which was afterwards enlarged and embellished 
by Sir Gooroodass Banerjee. Sir Goorooass’s 
father, Babu Ram Chandra Banerjee, was a 
clerk in the office of Carr, Tagore and Co., of this 
city but his career was cut short by early death. 
Born on the 26th of January 1844, the death of his 
father in the year 1847 not only deprived him of 
paternal care in the formative period of life but 
further embarrassed the financial position of the 
family and thus in early life. Sir Gooroodass 
had to face great difficulties in the successful 
prosecution of his studies. 

Fortunately for himself and us, his mother was 
an ideal Hindu woman of the old school, simple, 
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ere, unostentatious, not caring for the comforts 
or the good things of life but content with plain 
living and resigned to the will of God, and possessing 
such strength of character and determination as 
not to give way to the severe calamity that befell 
her. She resolved to face it and get the better 
of it. She determined to give her son an English 
education on sound lines, and at the same time, to 
bring him up in the strictly orthodox traditions 
of the family. For this, she had to fight hard 
against adverse circumstances and had to suffer 
many privations. Future events have shown how 
correctly she had read the signs of the times and 
judged of the potential greatness of her son, and her 
wise decision and watchful care bore fruits for which 
her countrymen will ever remain grateful to her. 
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CHAPTER.il 


SCHOOL DAYS 

It is quite in the fitness of things that the first 
public meeting held to do honour to the memory 
of the deceased should have taken place m the hall 
of the Scottish Churches College where Sir Gooroo- 
dass Banerjee received his first school-education 
in the early fifties and where he afterwards worked 
as a teacher. 

This College now regularly observes the Annual 
Re-union of the old and new boys in the month of 
February. At one of the Re-unions held just before 
his death, Sir Gooroodass was present and he told us 
of his student-days in the institution and of his brief 
connection with it as a lecturer in Mathematics. 
He addressed us standing on the very spot in the 
central hall where he used to sit as a student in his 
class and was good enough to recite a piece of Eng¬ 
lish poetry—the good old story of the Spider and 
the Fly—which he read while he was in this school. 

He did not continue long in the General 
Assembly’s Institution. His maternal uncle, who 
was a man of position and means, got him admitted 
into the Oriental Seminary, then known as Gour 
Mohan Auddy’s School, and this w r as at that time 
considered to be the best school in the northern 
part of the town. There he saw the celebrated 
Captain D. L. Richardson, who used to exercise 
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SCHOOL DAYS 



uch influence on the minds of the “Young 
engal” of that time. His uncle wanted to keep 
the boy under his care, but here Sir Gooroodass's 
mother intervened. She did not wish that the 
personal influence of the mother on her son should 
be allowed to diminish even by temporary absence, 
and accordingly, Sir Gooroodass left the Oriental 
Seminary which was far too distant from his Narikel- 
danga house and entered the Hare School, then 
known as the Collootola Branch School, located 
in an old building at the north-east corner of the 
present Presidency College grounds. Here he read 
for five years, covering eight classes in that time 
by double and triple promotions and passing the 
University Entrance Examination in 1859, stand¬ 
ing first from his school in that examination. 
While in the Hare School, he was the best boy 
of his class and invariably occupied the first posi¬ 
tion in the successive annual examinations of the 
school. Here he came into contact with one of 
the greatest teachers that Bengal has produced, 
the late Babu Peary Charan Sircar. The elevat¬ 
ing and ennobling example of that great man was 
not lost upon young Gooroodass Banerjee. In 
noticing Sir Gooroodass’s death, the "Englishman" 
in its issue of the 4th December 1918, was pleased 
to remark that “ his life was unique and demons¬ 
trated, above everything else, that it is possible 
to combine plain living with high thinking and 
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that no Indian need imbibe western manners and 
customs at the sacrifice of his own, even when 
sitting on the High Court Bench/' The seeds 
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_ plain living and high thinking” were first 
sown by his mother in the young and impressionable 
mind of Gooroodass Banerjee ; they were stimu¬ 
lated to vigorous growth by the example of the 
austerely simple and highly intellectual life of 
Peary Charan Sircar. The other day, on the 
occasion of the unveiling of the portrait of the 
late Babu Peary Charan Sircar at the Hare School, 
Sir Gooroodass, in an eloquent tribute of affection 
and respect to the memory of his great teacher, 
feelingly referred to what he owed to him for his 
success in life, and to the end of his days, he reli¬ 
giously kept to the ideal and tried to mould his 
life and habits as he had seen them in his mother 


and his revered preceptor. 

Babu Peary Charan Sircar had great faith in 
class exercises in every branch of study, and he 
insisted upon boys being given regular tasks both 
in the class and at home. These papers were 
carefully examined and the mistakes explained 
before the whole class, so that a boy not only knew 
what mistakes he had made but he also profited 
by the mistakes of others. This system, Sir Gooroo¬ 
dass told us, was also continued in the Presidency 
College in his day and it proved to be of great 
help to boys in making up their deficiency in sub¬ 
jects in which they were weak. The practice 
no doubt still obtains in some schools at the present 
day, but owing to the size of the classes, the good 
effect of the system is not fully attained. In the 
colleges, tutorial classes are still held, but in many 
of them, the students do not receive much benefit 


SCHOOL DAYS 

for the same reason. In the case of 
his sons and grandsons, Sir Gooroodass took care 
to see that they obtained the full benefit of the 
system, and amidst his multifarious calls of duty, he 
regularly devoted some time every day looking 
after the education of the children of his house 
as well as of his neighbours*, and exercises formed 
a very conspicuous part of his home tuition. He 
often used to say that he began life as a teacher 
and any opportunity to follow that vocation was 
most agreeable and pleasing to him. Parents 
and guardians would do well to take note of this. 

The late Babu Peary Charan Sircar was the 
pioneer of the Temperance movement in Bengal. 
He organised a Band of Hope of young men who 
pledged themselves to abstain from smoking and 
drinking. The special significance of the move¬ 
ment lay in the fact that drinking was then con¬ 
sidered by young Bengal to be a proof of enlighten¬ 
ment, culture and moral courage, and Peary Charan 
Sircar tried his best and to a large extent succeeded 
in checking the tide of drinking in Bengali Society. 
The other great man who worked in the same 
line afterwards was the late Keshab Chandra Sen. 

It may not be out of place to mention here 
that the boys of Bengal make their first acquain¬ 
tance with the English language by reading Peary 
Charan Sircar’s " First Book of Reading ” as they 
do, in the case of Bengali, with the venerable 
Vidyasagar’s Bengali primers. 

Sir Gooroodass fell ill just before the Entrance 
Examination, and it made his teacher, Peary Charan 
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very uneasy and anxious. All his 
in respect of the success of his school were centred 
in him. He visited the boy Gooroodass in his 
house and made all arrangements to take him to 
the Examination hall in a palanquin, and when the 
examination was over, he drew a sigh of relief and 
indeed he was so full of hope that he exclaimed— 
" How much do I owe to you, my boy !” Sir 
Gooroodass occupied the first place * in the school 
in that examination. 

Although a brilliant mathematician in his, 
later student-days and the author of some well- 
known text-books on the subject. Sir Gooroodass 
Banerjee had at first some difficulty in grasping 
the fundamental ideas of Geometry and the Arabic 
or common system of Notation. How this diffi¬ 
culty of early years was overcome by his perse¬ 
verance and industry, is well-known to all. 

His handwriting, if not beautiful, was well-set, 
bold and clear and he generally wrote without 
having to make many corrections afterwards. 
His father's handwriting was exceptionally good 
but Sir Gooroodass had no chance of imitating it. 
He could draw very neat and correct maps ; one 
of his sdiool-day productions is still to be seen in 
his house. 

Sir Gooroodass Banerjee began to learn Sanskrit 
at a very early age under the tuition of a learned 
Pundit who for some time lived in his house. 
While yet a boy, he made such good use of his 
wonderful memory that he committed to heart 
the celebrated Sanskrit dictionary known as the 
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/itfyarakosha. This was of great help to him in 
acquiring a deep knowledge of Sanskrit in later life 
and enabled him to have such a mastery of Hindu 
Law. He subsequently studied Sanskrit at Ber- 
hampore under the tuition of the distinguished 
Bengali author, Pundit Ramgati Nyayaratna. 

He retained his wonderful memory up to the 
last day of his life. In his case, the poet's prophecy 
was falsified. Pope, in his “ Essay on Cirticism,” 
says, 


“Where memory prevails, 

The solid power of understanding fails." 

But in Sir Gooroodass, we had a rare combination 
of memory and intelligence, and it is difficult to 
say which of these faculties was the most developed 
in him. He could cite offhand and faultlessly 
English, Bengali and Sanskrit passages, prose and 
poetry, from books which he had read in his school 
and college days. He was a strong advocate of 
the cultivation of memory, but he condemned 
cramming. He used to take a keen interest in 
the inter-collegiate recitations annually arranged 
by the Calcutta University Institute, in which 
he often acted both as selector and judge. He 
always advised students to practise the faculty 
of memory which, he said, would help them to 
become good writers and speakers. 


In Sir Gooroodass's time, students had not to 
read many books, but only a limited number of 
the best type in each subject and these very tho¬ 
roughly. He had all along been in favour of pres- 
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_fig text-books for the University examinations. 

His idea was to place in the hands of the students 
in the earlier part of their University course a 
limited number of really good books on which they 
could concentrate their whole attention which 
otherwise is liable to be scattered, thus avoiding 
sacrifice of depth to superficiality. Whenever 
such questions came up for discussion at the meetings 
of the Boards of Study, the Faculties or the Senate 
of the Calcutta University, he expressed sympathy 
with proposals for the introduction of the former 
system of education, by prescribing text-bouks 
for the Matriculation, Intermediate and B. A. 
examinations. 
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Sir Gooroodass felt rather disappointed in the 
industry and application of the present generation 
of students. He often used to say that the students p 
in his days never depended on cram-books or 
notes but they prepared their lessons without 
the help of these and of private tutors as well. 

The real pleasure of study which lies in having 
to find for themselves the way out of the difficulties 
is, he said, lost to the boys of the present day, 
and they fail to improve by the exercise of self- 
help. 

From his early years, he was an ardent and 
devoted student of the Geeta. It is related how 
he was unconsciously initiated into the study of 
the Geeta, when he was under three years of 
age, by hearing his father repeat the stanzas every 
evening with baby Gooroodass on his lap. What 
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1 ^ 7 Jib\e is to the Christians, the Geeta is to t! 
IJindus. No wonder, therefore, that Sir Gooroodass 
had the greatest reverence for this Hindu Scrip¬ 
ture and he would not allow any day of his life 
to pass without reading some passages from it. 
There were few public speeches made by him in 
which he did not cite one or more slokas from the 



Geeta to illustrate certain points made by him, 
and we are told that when the last breath of life was 
slowly passing" away, he was deeply absorbed 
in listening to the Geeta read to him at his asking 
by one of his sons. He often regretted the loss of 
the copy of Geeta which belonged to his father 
and bore his initials. 
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CHAPTER III 
SIR GOOROODASS AT COLLEGE 

Many of the incidents narrated in this chapter 
as well as a few others to find place in my next 
have been taken from the short but authentic 
Bengali memoir published by Mr. Gourhari Sen 
in the Manashi. Not a few of these came to my 
knowledge direct from Sir Gooroodass himself, 
and Mr. Sen's notes have been of great help to me 
in faithfully reproducing the impressions from 
my memory. 

Sir Gooroodass joined the first year class of 
• the Presidency College, then located in the present 
Hindu School and Sanskrit College buildings, in 
i860. The foundation-stone of this college at 
its present site was laid by Sir George Campbell, 
the then Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, in 1872. 

As in the school, so in the College, Sir Gooroodass 
was a very industrious, hardworking and diligent 
student. These qualities, combined with his supe¬ 
rior intelligence, quick perception and an honest 
and intense desire to improve, secured for him 
the first place not only in his class but also in all 
the University examinations. The Calcutta Uni¬ 
versity has seldom produced a more brilliant 
graduate or a greater man, taking all things into 
consideration, than Sir Gooroodass Banerjee. 

Some of the distinguished men of Bengal were 
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ass-fellows in the Presidency College, amc 
.om may be mentioned Babu Nilambar Mookerjee, 
C.I.E., who afterwards became the Prime Minister 
of H. H. the Maharaja of Kashmir, Babu Kalinath 
Mitter, C.I.E., who is now the oldest solicitor of the 
Calcutta High Court and the late Mr. O. C. Mullick, 
the distinguished advocate and father of our 
respected townsmen, the Hon’ble Mr. Justice B. K. 
Mullick of the Patna High Court and Dr. S. K. 
Mullick, M.Dr, C.B.E. 


Babu Nilambar Mookerjee was a lormidable 
competitor of Sir Gooroodass in all the University 
examinations. There was always a hard race run 
between them, but Sir Gooroodass invariably won 
it, Babu Nilambar coming next. 


I have already spoken of Sir Gooroodass's mother 
as a pious Hindu lady of the old school, unselfish, 
charitably disposed and impartial to a fault even 
in matters which vitally affected the best interests 
of her son. A little incident which occurred when 
Sir Gooroodass was preparing for the B. L. Examina¬ 
tion illustrates this side of the character which 
Sir Gooroodass acquired from his mother as a 
precious heritage. Both he and Babu Nilambar 
were reading for the B. L. Examination. On the 
advice of some friends, Gooroodass Banerjee was 
keeping late hours at night in order to be able 
to retain his usual position in the Law Examination 
and to keep Nilambar from overtopping him and 
carrying away the gold medal. His mother having 
come to know of it at once remonstrated with 
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^mui^wtelling him that it was not right on his p 
to make such tremendous efforts for the examina¬ 
tion with the avowed object of discomfiting a 
fellow-student, that it was a sinful ambition, and 
that it was also bad for his health. She further 
observed that he had already won the first place 
in all the previous examinations and that he should 
not be so selfish as to think of monopolising the good 
things of the world for himself or to grudge Nilam- 
bar a chance to win the gold medal in that examina¬ 
tion, and said that she would be very glad to see 
Nilambar coming out first and carrying off the 
prize. She did not stop there but actually reduced 
the allowance of oil for his reading lamp at night 
which, however, was hardly necessary for her to do 
in order to enforce her advice given to so dutiful 
a son as Gooroodass Banerjee. Gooroodass accord¬ 
ingly had to curtail greatly his hours of study at 
night before the examination, but as luck would 
have it, he retained his first place in the examination 
and obtained the gold medal, Babu Nilambar 
coming next to him in order of merit. Such an 
attitude on the part of a mother directed against 
what would ordinarily be thought to be the best 
interests of the sen, for the sake of a principle, viz., 
that jealousy even in study ought to he discouraged , 
points forcibly to an acutely developed moral 
sense in the mother which it was the privilege of 
Sir Gooroodass to inherit and which so largely 
influenced all his dealings in both private and public 
life. To the average man, such conduct would 
have appeared to be not only justifiable but even 
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endable, being an instance of what is kno 
‘ healthy rivalry ’’ in student life, calling for 
encouragement instead of discouragement; but Sir 
Gooroodass’s mother thought of it in a different 
light and it must be admitted that she judged 
from a higher moral stand-point. 



Before Sir Gooroodass’s time, there was no 
F. A. examination, but in its place, a Senior Scholar¬ 
ship examination used to be held. Some of the 
most distinguished educationists and public men of 
that time passed that examination and were called 
Senior Scholars. The F. A. examination was first 
introduced in Sir Gooroodass's time and he took 
advantage of it. 


It might interest the University students of the 
present day to know the subjects and the books 
that used to be read in or about the time when Sir 
Gooroodass was a college student. In the F. A. 
class, selections from Addison’s “ Spectator," 
Milton's “ Paradise Lost," Pope’s '* Essay on 
Criticism" and a few other books of a similar 
nature and standard formed the text-books in 
the English language and literature, while in 
mathematics were prescribed Todhunter’s Algebra 
and Trigonometry, Pott’s Euclid and Potter’s 
Statics. Keightley's " History of England ’’ was 
the text-book in History, and in Philosophy they 
had Abercrombie’s " Mental and Moral Science." 
Part of Bacon’s “ Advancement of Learning " was 
also read, and, as regards the Bengali language 
and literature, selections from the Mahabharata by 
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.siram Das were prescribed. Sanskrit was 
included in the curriculum of study either for the 
F. A. or the B. A. course, and Science was not 
taught in the F. A. class in Sir Gooroodass’s time. 



For the B. A. course, they had English, Bengali, 
History, Philosophy, Mathematics and Science. 
But even the Presidency College in those days had 
no arrangement for teaching Science, and the 
Science-students had to go to the Medical College 
to read such subjects as Chemistry, Physiology etc. 
Sir Gooroodass was one of those who used to attend 
the Medical College to learn Chemistry and Physio¬ 
logy. He had thus an opportunity of seeing 
dissected human bodies and of knowing the position 
and appearance of the various internal organs. 
He was very eloquent in his praise of Dr. Macna- 
mara’s lecturer in Chemistry, which, he said, were 
most lucid and interesting. There was an unfor¬ 
tunate hand-to-hand fight between the military 
pupils of the Medical College and the students 
of the Presidency College in which the late Sir 
Tarak Nath Palit and Mr. Satyendra Nath Tagore 
took part on the side of the Presidency College. 
The fight ended in the total discomfiture of the 
Presidency College boys, and, for a time, their 
admission into the Science classes of the Medical 
College was stopped. The matter was set right in 
Sir Gooroodass’s time and the privilege was renewed. 

While in the Presidency College, Sir Gooroodass 
came into contact with some of the distinguished 
teachers of the day, among whom were Professors 
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, Sutcliffe, Saunders, Lobb, Jones, Stephens 
Hand, Peary Charan Sircar and Krishna^ 
arnal Bhattacharjee. Lobb, Hand and Sircar 
used to teach English. Babu Peary Charan Sircar 
joined the Presidency College when Sir Gooroodass 
was in the second-year class and he used to look 
over the students' exercises in English. Sir Gooroo¬ 
dass had the reputation of being a good essay-writer 
and once he happened to write an essay on a piece 
of bad paper.. Sir Gooroodass told us that at the 
time of returning the paper after examination, 
Babu Peary Charan observed—“ The essay is good 
but the paper is indifferent.” 



Professors Rees, Stephenson and Sutcliffe used 
to teach Mathematics. Mr. Sutcliffe’s name is well 
known to the old graduates of the University. He 
was the Principal of the College for many years and 
also acted as the Registrar of the Calcutta Univer¬ 
sity, which two offices remained combined for a 
long time to come. 


I have already referred to the importance 
attached to class-exercises in Sir Gooroodass’s time. 
Mr. Sutcliffe used to go round the class during 
the exercise-hours, and, standing behind each 
student, note how he was progressing. He would 
not allow any student to sit idle in the class during 
the exercise-hours. If the boy could not work out 
the exercises for himself, Mr. Sutcliffe would ask 
him to copy the answers from the text-books, thus 
making all students employ their time usefully. 
This reminds me of the method employed by my 
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ed teacher of Mathematics in the Genera' 
ssembly’s College, the late Professor Gouri Sankar 
De, who would make the idle and backward boys 
copy, in the exercise-hours, book-propositions from 
Euclid, which practice was of great help to them 
at the time of examination, as book propositions 
formed nearly 50 per cent, of the questions set in the 
University examinations in those days. Mr. Sut¬ 
cliffe was very particular about the handwriting 
of his boys and often used to say — “ A neat hand 
wins half the battle.” 


Mr. Saunders had a novel way of correcting 
exercises in History. He used to call half a dozen 
boys at a time to help him in the work. He called 
these boys “ inspectors ” and they were selected 
by him in turn, so that each boy had an opportunity 
to get the honoured position. The exercise-papers 
were examined by him in association with the 
“ inspectors,” so tha.t each boy had an opportunity 
to go through a number of answer-papers and thus 
become greatly benefited by the arrangement. 

Mr. Rees, Professor of Mathematics, knew his 
Geometry very well and used to take pride in the 
fact that he possessed seventeen different editions 
of Euclid. Most of the students had one edition 
only, but Sir Gooroodass was the happy possessor 
of seven different editions, and this shows what 
keen interest he took in the study of Mathematics. 
The Professor used sometimes to pause in the middle 
of his lectures on Mathematics and aroused much 
merriment and revived the attention of his students 
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quoting off-hand witty passages in English and 
Latin or by playing at conundrums with his boys. 
Sir Gooroodass has presented us with two such 
quotations which are self-explanatory and one of 
these carries with it a moral lesson :— 


“ Live , vile and evil have the selfsame letters. 
They live but vile whom evil holds in fetters.” 
The other was a Latin phrase which would read the 
same whether begun from left to right or from right 
to left :— 

Otto tenet mappam madidam mappam tenet Otto ,” 

Professor Cowell, a great Sanskrit scholar in his 
time who afterwards so worthily filled the chair 
of the Principal of the Sanskrit College, used to 
teach History in the B. A. classes. Sir Gooroodass 
used to speak of him with the utmost reverence and 
affection. He was a great scholar, a perfect gentle¬ 
man and loved India and the people well. While 
teaching his subject, he became so deeply absorbed 
in it and could create such an abiding interest in it 
among his pupils that when his class happened to 
meet during the last working hour, viz., 3-4 p.m., 
he often continued for two hours at a stretch without 
his pupils showing either fatigue or restlessness 
(a compliment which would be eagerly sought for 
by not a few professors of the present day). On 
many an occasion, Mrs. Cowell, who used to come 
in a gharry to take her husband away, had to 
wait till after 5 p.m., when the Professor could with 
difficulty be induced to dissolve his class. His 
notes and commentaries on Elphinstone's History 
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then the text-book for the B. A. 


examination, are considered very valuable, and 
Sir Gooroodass was among the first batch of students 
who had the privilege of taking them down. Sir 
Gooroodass well remembered Professor Cowell s 
idea of good government which would not find 
favour with the politicians of the present day, 
even of the moderate school. In speaking about the 
merits of different forms of government, Professor 
Cowell used to say—‘The best form of government 
is Despotism with Akbar as your despot, but the 
danger is that there is Aurangzeb following.’ 


Sir Gooroodass was most impressed by Prof. 
Cowell’s method of teaching Shakespeare. He had 
the good fortune to study “ Macbeth ” under the 
distinguished Professor. In his study, habits and 
sentiments, Prof. Cowell was much like a Pundit of 
the old school and he entertained great respect for 
Brahmins. The late Mahamahopadhyaya Pundit 
Mahesh Chandra Nyayaratna, C.I.E., was Prof. 
Cowell’s teacher in Hindu Philosophy. At one 
time, Cowell was anxious that Gooroodass should 
go to England to finish his education. Gooroodass 
pointed out the many difficulties which stood in his 
way and suggested that his class-mate, Mr. O. C. 
Mullick, might go. Prof. Cowell was heard to 
observe—“ We wish that a Brahmin should go.” 


Babu Rangalal Banerjee, the first Bengali 
Swadeshi poet, who afterwards became a distin¬ 
guished member of the Provincial Executive Service, 
was for a short time Sir Gooroodass’s Professor in 





in the Presidency College. Sir 
acknowledged his debt to this Professor for 
valuable hints which he got from him in the matter 
of translation from Bengali to English. 
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Gooroodass Banerjee passed the F.A. Examina¬ 
tion in 1862, standing first in order of merit, 
Babu Nilambar occupying the second place of 
honour from the Sanskrit College. 

Babu Krishna Kamal Bhattacharyya, the dis¬ 
tinguished Sanskrit scholar and philosopher, used 
to teach Bengali in the B. A. classes. Michael 
Madhu Sudan Dutt’s celebrated epic poem, the 
“ Meghnadbadha ” was published in the early 
sixties but it met with scant welcome at the hands 
of the reading Bengali public of the day, specialty 
the Pundit class. The book was written in blank 
verse and was the first of its kind to be so written. 
Like all great innovations, it became at once a 
target for hostile criticism ; and the Pundits con¬ 
demned it in no measured terms and considered 
the departure from the time-honoured practice as 
an unpardonable offence on the part of the author. 
Such was the reception accorded, at its first appear¬ 
ance. to the book which was destined to occupy 
the first place in Bengali poetic literature and to 
make the name of the author immortal. But 
Gooroodass Banerjee was quick to appreciate the 
merits of the book even when he was an under¬ 
graduate, and he wrote anonymously to Dr. Duff, 
who was then a very influential member of the 
Syndicate of the Calcutta University about the great 
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:s of the bo °k, suggesting that it should be 
made a text-book in Bengali. Dr. Duff was so well 
pleased with the account of- the book in the anony¬ 
mous communication that he had no hesitation 
in proposing it to be a text-book in Bengali for the 
B. A. course and had his recommendation accepted 
by the University. Babu Krishna Kamal himself 
entertained a high opinion of the book and he 
taught it in the class with unbounded enthusiasm 
ftnd great display of scholarship. He used to cite 
parallel passages from the works of great English 
and Sanskrit poets which made his exposition very 
interesting and attractive. Sir Gooroodass used to 
say that he owed his knowledge of grammar to the 
lucid teaching of the Bengali literature bv Babu 
Krishna Kamal Bhattacharyya. 
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Sir Gooroodass passed the B. A. examination in 
1864, occupying the first place of honour among 
the successful candidates. He stood first in Mathe¬ 
matics, Philosophy and Bengali, his rival Babu 
Nilambar securing the highest number of marks in 
English and History. It was always a wonder to 
Sir Gooroodass that he should have obtained 
higher marks in Bengali than Babu Nilambar 
whose reputation as a Sanskrit scholar was higher, 
and he used to say that Mr. Wenger, who was the 
Examiner in Bengali in his year, made an impossible 
thing possible. 


Sir Gooroodass s knowledge of Logic was of a 
high order. Prof. Saunders was the teacher of the 
subject in the Presidency College, and Whateley's 
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was the text-book in his time. Saundere 
would not leave out unread even such things as the 
title-page of the book and the dedication, if any, 
and would make every student in the class commit 
to memory the classifications of syllogism at one 
sitting. Sir Gooroodass made the best use of his 
knowledge of Logic in all his writings and in all 
debates in which he took part in after life. 

Principal Ogilvie of the General Assembly's 
Institution was the B. A. Examiner in Philosophy 
in Sir Gooroodass's year, and he, with a few other 
examinees, went to the examiner to know the result 
of the examination. Dr. Ogilvie told him that he 
had done very well in his subject. One of the 
examinees who was a tall fellow', standing behind 
Dr. Ogilvie, made a sly attempt to find out his 

marks from the roll which the Professor had spread 
out before him. In this he was detected and the 
Doctor was greatly annoyed at his conduct, and 
Sir Gooroodass well remembered Dr. Ogilvie's 
remarks that he did not expect to see such childish 
curiosity displayed by young men who were shortly 
going to be the graduates of the University. 

There was a curious and oppressive regulation 
of the University in force before Sir Gooroodass's 
time, viz., that if a student should pass the M. A. 
examination just one month after passing the B. A., 
he would be entitled to receive, if otherwise fit, the 
medals and scholarships reserved for that examina¬ 
tion, but that he could not receive any of the prizes 
if he passed it at the expiration of a year. Sir 
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Gooroodass of course wanted to get the full benefit 
of the existing rule and he communicated his desire 
to Mr. Sutcliffe when he was in the third year class. 
Mr. Sutcliffe tried his best to dissuade him from 
attempting so difficult a task, observing, “ Mind 
you, in attempting to grasp the shadow, you may 
lose the substance.” It is, however, satisfactory 
to note that, before long, the University authorities 
saw the unreasonableness of the rule and the hard¬ 
ship entailed by it, and abolished it in the very year 
when Sir Gooroodass obtained his B. A. degree. 
He, therefore, appeared in the M. A. examination 
fust one year after his graduation and secured the 
first place in Mathematics, Babu Nilambar occupying 
the first place in Sanskrit, both getting gold medals 
in their respective subjects. In that year, Raja 
Peary Mohan Mookerjee, C.S.I., Mr. 0 . C. Mullick 
and Mr. Blockmann (who was afterwards the 
Principal of the Madrasa College) obtained their 
M. A. degrees, Raja Peary Mohan being the first 
Bengali to receive the M.A. degree in Physical 
science. 

In those days, the Entrance Examination used 
to be held in the Town Hall, but the Degree Examin¬ 
ations which claimed only a limited number of 
candidates were conducted in the Hindu school 
buildings and in the Albert College. When sitting 
for the M. A. Examination, Sir Gooroodass wanted 
to go out of the hall for a few minutes and he asked 
the permission of Professor Saunders who was 
acting as guard. Mr. Saunders observed that it 
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against the rule, but Sir Gooroodass was n 
o be put off so easily. He told us that he met the 
refusal of the Professor by quoting the following 
passage from Pope— 

“ If, where the rules not far enough extend, 

(Since rules were made but to promote their end) 
Some lucky license answer to the full 
The intent proposed that license is a rule.” 

Mr. Saunders was so pleased with the ready, reason¬ 
able and witty retort that the permission asked for 
was at once granted. 


He obtained his M. A. degree in 1865 and passed 
the B. L. examination in 1866 standing first in 
order of merit and winning the gold medal. Some 
of the learned lawyers of the day were his teachers 
in law. In his time, a student was required to 
attend the first and second years’ course of lectures 
for the B. L. examination while reading for the 
Degree of M. A. and Sir Gooroodass followed this 
course. Among his law teachers may be mentioned 
the names of Montriou (a man very learned in Eng¬ 
lish Law), Goodeve (who was for some time the 
Master in Equity in the Supreme Court) and Boul- 
nois who was a Judge in the Court of Small Causes 
in Calcutta and who afterwards became one of the 
Judges of the Chief Court, Punjab. Montriou 
took as his assistant the great linguist and the dis¬ 
tinguished author of the “ Vyavastha Darpan,” 
Babu Shyama Charan Sircar, and he was entrusted 
with the duty of teaching Hindu and Mahomedan 
Law in which Mr. Montriou had not himself special- 
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Babu Shyama Charan afterwards became a 
Law Lecturer, in the Presidency College and was 
also appointed as Interpreter in the Calcutta High 
Court. Sir Chandra Madhab Ghosh was also a 
lecturer in Law in Sir Gooroodass’s time. 

Thus in 1866, one who was afterwards to be¬ 
come a great Judge, a great lawyer, a great educa¬ 
tionist and above all, a great man, finished his 
career as a student of the Calcutta University. 

In 1868, Sir Gooroodass sat for the Prem Chand 
Roy Chand Scholarship which was the highest 
honour at the disposal of the Calcutta University 
for award to her alumni. The late Babus Kali 
Charan Banerjee and Asutosh Mookerjee were 
the other competitors for the scholarship in that 
year, and Babu Asutosh Mookerjee was the fortu¬ 
nate and the first winner of this coveted prize. 
This was the first failure of Sir Gooroodass in securing 
the first position in an examination of the Calcutta 
University. No doubt he keenly felt the dis¬ 
appointment but he bore it with his usual patience 
and resignation. 

An incident which occurred in 1916 and which 
was related by Sir Gooroodass himself to the writer 
showed that his failure at the Prem Chand Roy 
Chand examination made a deep impression on 
his mind. There were four candidates for the 
Fellowship of the Calcutta University to be re¬ 
turned by registered graduates in 1916 of whom two 
were brilliant graduates of the Calcutta University 
having occupied the top positions in the exami- 
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•ns of their years. Sir Gooroodass sar 
very difficult for him to choose between these 
two, as he had to select one only among them, 
his other vote he intended to give to an old able 
Fellow who stood for re-election. Sir Gooroodass 
at last decided in favour of the candidate who 
was a Prem Chand Roy Chand Scholar on the 
ground that if he would not vote for him, it might 
be construed that he himself having failed in that 
examination, he bore a grudge against a successful 
candidate. He passed the Honours in Law 
Examination in 1876 and obtained his Doctorate in 
Law in 1877 while practising as a Vakil of the 
High Court. The honorary Degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy was conferred on him by the Calcutta 
University in 1908. 
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CHAPTER IV 
SIR GOOROODASS AS A TEACHER 

It is perhaps not known to many that Sir 
Gooroodass, while still a student preparing for the 
M. A. examination, acted as a Junior Professor 
of Mathematics in the Presidency College for a 
short time. He had to teach Mathematics, for 
two hours daily and his pay was Rs. 150. The 
celebrated poet Nabin Chandra Sen was one of 
his pupils in the first year class. He used also to 
be a teacher of English in addition to Mathematics, 
and the book he read with his students was Byron’s 
“Prisoner of Chillon.” 

After passing the M. A. examination in 1865, 
he was appointed for a short time as a Professor 
of Mathematics in the Presidency College. An 
amusing incident is associated with his appoint¬ 
ment, which may be related here. He was advised 
by the Principal of the Presidency College to see 
the then Director of Public Instruction about 
this temporary vacancy. His habits had always 
been simple, and he used to come to the college 
dressed in a dhoti and a piece of red broad-cloth 
(lal banal), which was the usual dress of respect¬ 
able Hindu Brahmins of that age in the cold weather. 
When he saw the Director, that gentleman from 
his dress took hirn to be a Tol Pundit, and in order 
to get rid of him at once, told him that there was 
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ancy for the post of a pundit under hir 
Sir Gooroodass explained to him that he 
was not an applicant for a Punditship, but for 
the vacant Professorship of Mathematics in the 


Presidency College, the Director felt greatly sur¬ 
prised and enquired what his qualifications were. 
After five minutes’ conversation with Sir Gooroo¬ 
dass, the stiff and cold attitude of the Director was 
changed. He gave a very kind and cordial welcome 
to his young visitor and Sir Gooroodass got the 
appointment then and there. 


Sir Gooroodass taught Mathematics in the 
hirst Year Class and he always expressed satis¬ 
faction in having had the privilege of counting 
among his pupils some of the distinguished scholars 
and public men of the past generation. Among 
these may be mentioned the names of Ramesh 
Chandra Dutt, Bihari Lai Gupta and Ananda 
Chandra Barooah, who were the flowers of the 
Indian Civil Service in their time and who have left 
behind them indelible impressions on the judicial 
and executive administration of the country. 

As was natural with him, he used to take great 
interest in his subject and also in his pupils and 
gave them home exercises in Mathematics which 
he examined with great care and corrected in the pre¬ 
sence of the class. He allowed no neglect of the 
task. Mr. Ramesh Chandra Dutt was a very 
keen student of literature and history, but showed 
little inclination for mathematical work. When 
questioned one day by Sir Gooroodass, Ramesh 
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ndra replied that he had no special aptit 
or mathematics and, therefore, the subject did 
not interest him. Sir Gooroodass mildly remons¬ 
trated with him, saying that for the study of the 
mathematics of the F. A. class, the genius of a 
Newton or a Laplace was not required, but a little 
application was all that was necessary for success¬ 
fully working out the exercises. Ramesh Chandra 
bowed low, accepted the advice of his teacher 
and began to work at the neglected subject in right 
earnest. It is a noteworthy fact that Mr. Dutt 
secured the highest number of marks in Mathematics 
at the Indian Civil Service Examination and his 
examiner was the celebrated Mr. Todhunter. Sir 
Gooroodass used to enliven his dry subject and 
create an interest in it among his pupils by trying 
to render the truths of Geometry into English 
verses and citing phenomena of common knowledge 
in Natural History by way of illustration. 


He paid great attention to discipline in all its 
various aspects. Throughout his long life, he 
was himself a strict observer of discipline in his 
thoughts, action and habits, and he was naturally 
most anxious to see all his pupils come under its 
healthy influence. When he was a Professor in 
the Presidency College,some of the students once 
left the class without his permission. He did 
not take any severe measure nor did he use any 
harsh words, but simply called the culprits before 
him and told them that they could have got the 
leave from him for the asking, and so they had 
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of taking the trouble to scale the wall whe: 
jate remained open. This simple remark had 
its effect. 

I had the honour of being associated with him 
in the work of several institutions in this city which 
are concerned with the promotion of the best 
interests of the student community. While allowing 
young men liberty of thought and action within 
legitimate bounds, he set his face severely against 
breaches of discipline of any kind and would not 
rest content until matters had been put right in 
such a way as to make the repetition of the offence 
impossible. His ideal was the byahmachavyya as 
practised by the students of ancient India in their 
preceptors' house, about which he often used to 
speak in glowing terms. He held that, though the 
institution could not now be revived in its original 
form, the personal example, care and earnestness on 
the part of the guardians at home and teachers 
at school would go a great way to make its spirit 
permeate and work in the life of the student- 
community of the present day. Superfluity in \ 
dress, over-scrupulous attention to the person, 
indiscriminate selection of food and taking it at all 
hours of the day, costly and idle games which would 
not give much physical benefit, too much indulgence 
in light literature—all these he looked upon as grave 
breaches of discipline in student-life which, by 
engendering ideas of ease and selfishness, helped 
to impair its simplicity and purity. He never 
hesitated to speak out his mind in such matters 
and the example of his simple and disciplined life 
3 
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stood him in good stead in inducing others to kocJpt^ 
A is ideal of discipline. 

In 1866, he was appointed a Professor of Mathe¬ 
matics in the General Assembly’s Institution (now 
the Scottish Churches College) and worked there 
for five months. Here he had the late Sir Pratul 
Chandra Chatterjee (who afterwards became a 
Judge of the Punjab Chief Court) as one of his 
pupils. His friend, class-mate and rival, Babu 
Nilambar Mookerjee, occupied the Chair of Philoso¬ 
phy in the same College at the same time. 

After passing the B. L. examination in 1866, he 
gave up teaching work in the Scottish Churches 
College. He had, however, such a regard and liking 
for the vocation of the teacher that when a vacancy 
had occurred in the Patna College, and afterwards 
when the post of the Head Master of the Gauhati 
High School fell vacant (the latter post carrying 
a salary of Rs. 300 per month), he wanted to apply 
for both of them, but his mother was not agreeable 
to the proposal. She told him that his earnings 
were not then insufficient to meet the requirements 
of the family and he ought to remain contented 
with that for the time being. In those days, 
communication with the mufussil was not so easy 
as now, and it was not convenient always to take 
one’s family to one’s place of business. The Hindu 
mother did not wish that her only son should live 
so far away, deprived of the care, comforts and 
companionship of home. When, however, a vacancy 
occurred in the Berhampur College, Sir Gooroodass 
Banerjee approached his uncle and begged him to 
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to his mother on his behalf and obtain h__ 
tission to his accepting the post which carried 
with it a salary of Rs. 300 per month with the 
privilege of practising in the Law courts. Ulti¬ 
mately the mother yielded to the importunities 
of her brother and her son, and gave permission to 
Sir Gooroodass to accept the post on condition 
that he would give up his appointment and come 
back to Calcutta as soon as he had made enough 
savings yielding an income of Rs. 100 per month, 
which she thought was quite sufficient to meet all 
the requirements of the family. 



This was a great turning point in the life of Sir 
Gooroodass Banerjee. It was an auspicious moment 
when he accepted this appointment as it afforded 
him splendid opportunities to acquire that deep 
knowledge and wide experience in the theory and 
practice of Law which afterwards stood him in 
good stead as an eminent lawyer and as a distinguish¬ 
ed Judge of the Calcutta High Court. 


k 
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Raja Prasanna Narain Deb of Sovabazar was 
then the Dewan of the Nawab Nazim of Murshida- 
bad. The salary attached to that post was Rs. 2,500 
per month and, next to the Nawab,.he was the most 
influential man in the estate. He was a friend of 
Sir Gooroodass’s uncle and gave a very kind welcome 
to young Gooroodass on his arrival at Berhampur, 
where he remained as the guest of the Raja for 
some time. Sir Gooroodass was good enough to 
relate to us some of the interesting reminiscences 
of his acquaintance with the Nawab Nazim of 
Murshidabad and his affairs, which may not prove 
uninteresting to my readers. 

In those days, there was a Political Agent 
attached to the Murshidabad Court and Mr. W. B. 
Buckle (a brother of the celebrated historian) 
held that high office at the time of Sir Gooroodass’s 
first visit to Berhampore. One of Sir Gooroodass’s 
distant relations, Babu Prem Chandra Mookerjee, 
was a clerk in the office of the Political Agent. He was 
a man of truth and independent character and he 
never failed to speak out his mind to his master 
whenever occasion required. Sir Gooroodass told 
us that once upon a time, Mr. Buckle in conversation 
with his clerk, expressed the opinion that the Ben¬ 
galis were not a truthful people and concluded 
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the remark—“ We never speak an untruth.” 
Prem Chandra was equal to the occasion and 
respectfully retorted—" I doubt. Sir, whether you 
•are speaking the truth this time.” The master 
was much amused and pleased with the outspoken¬ 
ness of the man and the boldness of the remark. 
We have heard from Sir Gooroodass that long 
before Rai Sarat Chandra Das Bahadur visited 
Tibet, Prem Chandra had the courage and pluck to 
go to that almost inaccessible and practically 
unknown country of the great Lamas. This reflects 
no little credit on the adventurous spirit of this 
Bengali Brahmin. Prem Chandra was of great 
help to Sir Gooroodass in his early career at Berham- 
pore. 

Sir Gooroodass had to teach Law in the Berham- 
pur College daily for one hour, and also Mathematics 
in the Fourth Year Class for the same period during 
three days in the week. He took great pains to 
make a synopsis of Stephen’s Commentaries on the 
Laws of England for the benefit of poor students 
who could not afford to buy the book on account 
of its high price. Mr. C. H. Campbell (a brother 
of a former Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal) was 
then the Commissioner of the Division, and he and 
the Rev. Mr. Long, the celebrated translator of the 
‘‘ Neel Darpan,” were his great friends at Berham- 
pore and sometimes used to come to his class and 
listen to his lectures on the Penal Code. Mr. Camp¬ 
bell mentioned in very appreciative terms Sir 
Gooroodass’s work in the College in the Annual 
Administration Report of the district. 
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.s predecessor in office. Baba Ramanat 
fandi, in addition to his appointment as a Professor 
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college, was the retained Legal Adviser 


of the Nawab Nazim of Murshidabad. Sir Gooroo- 
dass’s uncle approached his friend, the Dewan, 
with a request to appoint his nephew to the vacant 
post. Raja Prasanna Narain Deb at first put it off 
on the ground that his nephew was too young to be 
able to do all that was required for the successful 
management of a law suit. Sir Gooroodass took 
the refusal in good spirit saying that no one could 
add to or take away a pice from what his destiny 
had reserved for him as his due from the Nawab’s 
treasury. It was not long, however, before fortune 
smiled on him and he succeeded in securing this 
appointment. 

The first fee that Sir Gooroodass received as a 


lawyer was through the patronage of his friend, 
Babu Matilal Banerjee, who was the first man 
in his profession in Berhampore when Sir Gooroodass 
went there. This as well as his first earnings as a 
Professor in the Presidency College were applied 
by his mother in the construction of a silver seat 
for the family god. Babu Matilal was of great 
help to Sir Gooroodass in his start in life as a lawyer, 
and Sir Gooroodass ever afterwards freely acknow¬ 
ledged his indebtedness to this gentleman for his 
success in life. Matilal Babu was not only a sound 
lawyer, but he was a man of generous instincts, 
strictly honest in his professional dealings and most 
considerate and helpful to his juniors. Sir Gooroo¬ 
dass told us that in a case occurring in a Mahomedan 
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in respect of the right of succession, Bab 
dial was the senior pleader engaged by one of the 
parties and Sir Gooroodass was his junior. Sir 
Gooroodass, while reading his brief, brought out a 
point of law which had a most important bearing 
on the issue in the case. Babu Matilal was so much 
struck with the value of the discovery that he at 



once gave up his right as the senior man and allowed 
Sir Gooroodass, with the permission of the Court, 
to argue the case on the ground that the point was 
his discovery and the senior man ought not to take 
the credit for it. Very few senior men would act 
so generously as Matilal Babu did in this case. 

Babu Matilal was a man of great independence 
of character and very keen to maintain the dignity 
of the Bar. Sir Gooroodass told us of an incident 
that took place in the Court of Mr. Grant (the son 
of a former Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal), who 
was the then Magistrate of Berhampore. Mr. Grant 
disallowed a question put to a witness by Babu 
Matilal in the course of cross-examination. Babu 


Matilal protested against the action of the Court 
which very much annoyed the Magistrate who 
made the following remark—" That sort of protest 
against the action of the Court may well become 
the English bar, who are educated gentlemen and 
who know their business, but it does not become 
any member of the Mufussil bar, where we have only 
a half-educated bar—.” Before the Magistrate had 
finished the sentence, Babu Matilal filled it up by 
adding—" and a quarter-educated Bench.” The 
whole court was taken aback by the boldness of the 
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The Magistrate made no further observation, 
allowed Eatu Matilal to go on with the case. 


From the very beginning of his career as a 
lawyer, Sir Gcoroodass w r as most punctilious in 
observing the etiquettes and rules of conduct of 
the profession. The acceptance of a brief in a 
regular suit from a party by a lawyer who had 
acted as the legal adviser of the opposite party in 
the preliminary stages of the proceedings was not 
generally considered to be an objectionable practice, 
but Sir Gooroodass thought otherwise and could not 
be induced to accept briefs in such cases. He w r as 
once offered a very high fee in such a case at Ber- 
hampore in the beginning of his career, but he 
declined to accept the brief. He was requested 
by the party to consult Babu Matilal Banerjee on 
the propriety of the practice and act according 
to his advice. He consulted Babu Matilal who told 
him that he was the best judge whether to accept 
the brief or not. He observed that his young 
friend should put the two sides of the case in the 
balance, viz ., the fat fee and its attendant con¬ 
veniences on one side, and the pangs of self-reproach 
caused by the sacrifice of conscience at the altar 
of Mammon on the other side, and find out for 
himself which side weighed with him and act 
accordingly. The hint confirmed Sir Gooroodass's 
decision which he had long ago arrived at and he 
accordingly declined the tempting offer. This 
happened in the beginning of his career as a pleader 
and it is well known to all how strenuously he 
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this high principle ever afterwards 
A ictice of his profession. 


Sl 


I quote another incident mentioned in his 
admirable lecture on the “ Moral Aspects of the 
Legal Profession/' to which I shall have occasion to 
refer more fully later on. This shows how he 
discouraged those vexatious cases which the rich 
and the powerful often bring to harass the poor and 
the weak, as well as other cases w>hich, taken by 
themselves, are not bad in law or on the facts, but 
which in their consequences are evidently fraught 
w r ith mischief. Sir Gooroodass did not disclose the 
identity of the chief actor in the incident, but we 
know it was Sir Gooroodass himself. 


" A practitioner in a District Court was requested 
by a Zamindar who understood a little of law* to 
draw up a plaint in a suit for recovery of a large 
tract of alluvial land formed on the site of an estate 
after-diluvion and in close contact with the estate 
of the intending plaintiff. The Privy Council 
decision in the case Lopez v. Mudan M. Thakur had 
not then been passed, and according to the rulings 
of the High Court as they then stood, the right to 
alluvial land by accretion was held to prevail over 
the right to reformation on old site. The Zamindar 
was anxious to bring his suit, but the young practi¬ 
tioner's conscience w r as shocked at the idea that 
w : hat was clearly formed upon the site of one man's 
estate should become the property of another. He 
could not persuade himself that the law was meant 
to sanction such capricious transfer of property. 
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<|;£o he advised his client to wait until the perio 
limitation which was about to expire, and then 
think over the matter again, if in the mean time 
the law was not interpreted differently. A short 
time after this, the decision in the Lopez case was 
out, and the client was extremely thankful to his 
legal adviser for having saved him the trouble, 
expense and disappointment of a heavy but fruitless 
litigation. The young lawyer may have lost a 
handsome fee for not advising the institution of the 
suit, but he was, I think, compensated, if not by 
having gained to some extent the confidence of his 
client, certainly by the inward satisfaction which 
he must have felt.” 

Sir Gooroodass had firm faith in the ultimate 
triumph of truth and righteousness in the affairs 
of human life and he believed that men following 
the right course do not suffer in the long run even 
from a worldly point of view, but receive their due 
reward at the hands of an ever-watchful, just and 
kind Providence in due time. The following 
incident which took place when he was a Vakil of 
the High Court was narrated by Sir Gooroodass 
himself in illustration of his deep conviction that 
God helps those who do their duty. He had 
accepted the brief in a certain case and the fee was 
marked Rs. 50. On the day immediately preceding 
that fixed for the hearing of the case, he was offered 
a fee of Rs. 1,500 for going to Berhampore on the 
next day to conduct a case there. It was after 4 p.m. 
when the offer came and he asked his former client 
if he would allow him to make arrangement for his 
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case (which was a non-contentious matter) with 
some other brother practitioner so as to enable him 
to accept the brief in the Berhampore case and 
proceed to Berhampore on that night. The man 
was inexorable and would on no account agree to 
any such arrangement. It was too late to apply 
for the postponement of the case as the Judges 
had left the court and Sir Gooroodass told the 
Berhampore party that, under the circumstances, 
he was unable to accept their offer. The Berham¬ 
pore men went away disappointed. The next 
morning when Sir Gooroodass came to court, the 
Berhampore party saw him with a telegram in 
which the Calcutta agent was asked to engage 
Sir Gooroodass on some other day, as the Judge at 
Berhampore had agreed to postpone the case to 
suit Sir Gooroodass’s convenience. Sir Gooroodass 
had now no hesitation to accept the brief and he 
told the writer with great earnestness that, because 
he stuck to the right course, he not only got the fee 
in the Calcutta case, but did not lose Rs. 1,500 
from Berhampore, and he smilingly added that 
over and above these, he made a clear profit of 
Rs. 500 in another way out of a transaction of 
purchase of a plot of land at Narikeldanga. It 
happened in this way. The broker who was nego¬ 
tiating for the sale of the land, was present when 
Sir Gooroodass gave up the Berhampore case. 
As Sir Gooroodass was keen about the purchase 
of the land which was adjacent to his house, the 
broker, who was a poor man, intended to take 
advantage of Sir Gooroodass’s goodness and had 
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ae a private settlement with the seller by asking 
him to ostensibly fix the price at Rs. 3,000, out of 
which the broker would get a profit of Rs. 5 00 
without Sir Gooroodass’s knowledge. But when he 
saw on that day that Sir Gooroodass could easily 
give up Rs. 1,500 offered by the Berhampore people 
for the sake of a principle, he felt greatly distressed 
at his own conduct. He made a clean breast of 
the whole affair to Sir Gooroociass, expressed 
regret at his attempt to cheat such a saintly man 
and completed the sale of the land at the actual price 
demanded by the seller, viz. Rs. 2,500 only. This 
incident made a great impression on Sir Gooroodass’s 
mind of the advantage of always following the right 
course without looking forward to results of action, 
the latter being left to the care of a just and kind 
Providence. 

Sir Gooroodass had set in earnest to learn Urdu 
before he started practice as a lawyer. This was 
a great help to him in reading and understanding 
for himself documents and papers in original coming 
from his Mahomedan clients. 

In the early part of his practice at Berhampore, 
Sir Gooroodass was more in demand on the criminal 
than on the civil side of the court, and an incident 
happened which greatly helped to establish his 
reputation as a criminal lawyer. There was a rich 
Zamindar in Murshidabad, who died leaving a 
widow, a son and a daughter. Before death, he 
had made a benami transfer of the whole of his 
property to his wife. The daughter was subsequent¬ 
ly married to a poor man who came to live in the 
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e of the mother-in-law a!s one of her dependa: 
e mother-in-law died. Some friends of the son- 
in-law then advised him that as the whole of the 
property stood in the name of his mother-in-law, 
his wife, according to the Hindu Law of succession, 
was the rightful heir and he should fight it out in 
the court of law against his brother-in-law who was 
then in possession of the property after his mother's 
death. It was, however, not convenient and proper 
to institute a law-suit against his brother-in-law 
while his wife was living under his roof and protec¬ 
tion. He, therefore, wanted to remove her under 
the advice of his friends from her brother’s house, 
when the latter objected. There was a riot in 
which the police who were helping the son-in-law 
got the worse at the hands of the young Zamindar’s 
retainers. The Government took up the matter, 
prosecuted the Zamindar and engaged Sir Gooroodass 
as the pleader for prosecution at a fee of Rs. 50 per 
day. It seemed as if the whole of the Berhampore 
Bar, except Sir Gooroodass, was engaged by the 
Zamindar who took up the plea that he was quite 
justified in opposing the police on the ground of self- 
defence. Sir Gooroodass insisted upon the right 
of the husband to take his wife under his own pro¬ 
tection to which none could object, and he told us 
that he cited a Sanskrit passage from Sakmtala 
dwelling on the undesirability of a married daughter 
permanently residing in her father’s house and the 
social stigma attached to such conduct. The passage 
is quoted here :— 
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“ Even if a woman is virtuous, the mere fact 
of her residing continuously in her father’s house, 
leads people to suspect her characrer. Therefore 
it is very desirable that she should go and live with 
her husband in his own house.” 


Sir Gooroodass informed us that the impropriety 
indicated in the classical passage had a great effect 
on the Magistrate’s mind and he convicted the 
Zamindar and sentenced him to 3 days’ simple im¬ 
prisonment. 

This case produced a great sensation at Ber- 
hampore and the fact that Sir Gooroodass, in spite 
of the opposition of the whole Bar, won the case, 
secured for him a very wide reputation as a criminal 
lawyer. But Sir Gooroodass himself never claimed 
any personal credit for the success in the case, but 
attributed it, as he used to do in all affairs of life, 
to a combination of favourable circumstances 
which man, insignificant as he is, has little power 
to change. 

During his residence at Berhampore, the Nawab 
Nazim wanted his legal advice in a very important 
case, which Sir Gooroodass gave after a careful 
examination of all the documents and papers. 
The distinguished advocate of the High Court, 
Mr. R. V. Doyne, was also consulted in the matter 
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dy Sir Gooroodass’s opinion was forwarded to 
Mm. He fully agreed with the view taken by Sir 
Gooroodass and the Nawab, acting on the advice, was 
spared the loss of no less than Rs. 20,000. The 
Nawab Nazim was so pleased with the result that 
he made Sir Gooroodass a present of a costly watch 
and chain which have been preserved in the 
family as a valuable memento, coming as they did 
from a great historical house which once ruled the 
destinies of Bengal. 

Sir Gooroodass told us that the Nawab Nazim 
of Murshidabad was a very social man, pleasant in 
conversation, extremely courteous and with a 
good command over the English language. He 
was a good rider too and could remain on horse¬ 
back for six or seven hours without feeling tired. 
He used to address Sir Gooroodass as “Gooroodass 
Saheb.” The Nawab Nazim was styled by his 
officers and his people as “Pur Noor” meaning 
“Full Moon.” Sir Gooroodass took a gold mohur 
with him as nazar on his first visit to the Nawab. 
It was the custom with the Nawab to accept the 
nazar from one wffiose acquaintance he wished to 
cultivate; otherwise, the gold mohur was only 
touched by him and returned. It so happened 
that the “Full Moon” w r as not visible at the first 
visit and Sir Gooroodass had to remain content 
with an interview with his eldest and second sons. 
He was, however, more fortunate on his second visit 
and the Naw r ab Nazim graciously accepted the 
nazar. Sir Gooroodass informed us that during 
his first visit, he saw a gentleman sitting with the 
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crus wi the Nawab dressed in Mahomedan courtl 
Iress, who spoke in Urdu so fluently that he took 
him to be a Mahomedan. He afterwards learnt 
tolhis surprise that this gentleman was no other 
than the late Babu Sambhu Chandra Mookerjee, 
the celebrated editor of the “Reis and Raiyat. 
He was for the time being the Private Secretary to 
the Nawab Nazim, and he afterwards held the high 
office of the Prime Minister to the Maharaja of 
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At the main gate of the palace of the Nawab 
Nazim, a band of musicians used to sit all day and 
give out sweet melodies (nahabat) at stated in 
tervals of the day, reminding the Nawab of the time 
for the performance of his various daily duties^ 
The Nawab was a great observer of the dignity of 
his high position. Even when he was accessible only 
to the members of his household, a servant used to 
hold a golden umbrella over his head. There was 
always a gold betel-case lying beside him contain¬ 
ing prepared betels and lime (which used to be 
made by burning real pearls). The Nawab was 
very fond of betels and he was never tired of chewing 
them in his waking hours. Once Mr. Prinsep, 
who afterwards became a Judge of the High Court, 
came to the palace to take the Nawab’s evidence 
on commission. The Nawab could not do without 
betels for a moment and he felt a little uneasy m 
Mr. Prinsep’s presence, as he knew that Europeans 
did not like the habit of betel-chewing. He asked 
Mr. Prinsep if he had any objetion to hts taking 
betels to which Mr. Prinsep replied with a smile. 
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is not my Court, but this is your Highness 4 ! 


Sir Gooroodass remembered that during his 
first interview with the Nawab, the latter was 
curious to know how it was that the price of land 
all over the country was increasing, while the value 
of the Rupee was depreciating. Sir Gooroodass’s 
reply was a discourse in Political Economy on 
the ] aw of supply and demand and other cognate 
matters. 

Sir Gooroodass informed us that the Nawab 
Nazim of Murshidabad used to receive an annual 
pension of Rs. 1600000 from the British Government 
and the way in which the account was adjusted in 
the Nawab’s Treasury was suggestive of no little 
vanity on the part of the illustrious pensioner. Under 
the Nawe*b’s orders, the whole of the revenues of 
the provinces of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, which 
was actually realized by the British Government 
in those days, used to be entered on the credit side 
of his account, as if it legitimately belonged to 
him, and the whole amount except the 16 lacs 
which was his pension was shown on the debit side as 
Darmaha or salary paid to the British Government 
for the services rendered to the Nawab. The balance 
of 16 lacs which was his pension used to be shown 
as his net income from his whole kingdom. 

The Nawab Nazim could on occasions be gene¬ 
rous to the extreme, and we have from Sir Gooroo¬ 
dass an instance of his generosity which may be 
related here. He had a paid jeweller who arranged 
his jewellery in such a pretty w r ay one day that the 
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b was greatly struck and pleased with 
and immediately ordered a reward of Rs. 500 to 
the man. The Dewan did not like this piece of 
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extravagance and ventured to observe that as the 
jeweller was a paid servant, it was hardly necessary 
to give the man such a handsome reward. The 
Nawab retorted that there must be some difference 
in the way of making his own pleasure known 
from that of other people. When one set of his 
favourites happened to charge the other party with 
dishonesty or corruption, the Nawab seriously 
observed that in this world, most people are thieves 


and the things they enjoy are stolen property, not 
even excepting the royal seat which it was his 
privilege to occupy. 

Sir Gooroodass made many friends at Berham- 
pore and among these may be mentioned the 
names of Baikuntha Nath Sen, Ganga Charan 
Sircar (Judicial officer) and his son Akshoy Chandra 
Sircar (afterwards Editor of the “ Sadharani ”), 
Ramdas Sen (the great antiquarian), Asutosh 
Chatterjee and Dinanath Ganguli (pleaders), men 
who in that age and afterwards were distinguished 
for their activities in different spheres of life. 

Babu Asutosh Chatterjee was a distinguished 
Vakil of the High Court who subsequently joined 
the Berhampore Bar. He was a man of very generous 
and grateful temperament. He was a near relation 
of the late Babu Nagendranath Tagore, a brother of 
Maharshi Devendranath Tagore and was much 
helped by him in his early career. When Nagendra¬ 
nath was involved in heavy debts and his creditors 
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a distress warrant against him, Babu Asutosh 
bod security for him and saved him from the 
humiliation of incarceration. He too, however, 
could not meet the dues in time and had to leave 
Calcutta to save himself from the worry of the 
creditors on account of his self-imposed liabilities. 
As a lawyer, he had brilliant attainments and at 
one time was marked out for a Judgeship of the 
Calcutta High Court, which, however, was given to 
Babu Anukul Chandra Mookerjee and not to him 
on account of his bad debts. When one of his 
friends at Berhampore observed that it was indis¬ 
creet on his part to be voluntarily saddled with this 
indebtedness which marred all his future prospects, 
he promptly replied that he only did his duty in 
the matter, sparing his benefactor the indignity of 
imprisonment, and this his conscience valued more 
than a judgeship of the Calcutta High Court. 

The pleaders at Berhampore did not enjoy the 
luxury of a Bar Library in Sir Gooroodass’s time 



and they used to squat on a piece of mat spread 
on the veranda of the court-room. This assembly 
was humorously called the “Navaratna Sabha” 
(the Assembly of Nine Jewels) named after the 
historic institution of King Vikramaditya, and the 
honoured position of “Kalidasa” was assigned 
to Rai Bahadur Ganga Charan Sircar and that of 
“Bararuchi” to Sir Gooroodass. Rai Bahadur 
Ganga Charan became a judicial officer of great 
ability and independence and he was full of pleasant 
humour in which he often indulged to the great 
amusement of the assembly. The assembly some- 
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times used to meet in the house of the late Babu 
Baikuntha Nath Nag of Berhampore, who was 
honoured with the title of “Vikramaditya,” and Sir 
Gooroodass, who had the aptitude to write verses 
both in Bengali and English from his early life 
wrote a few' appreciative lines in honour of the 
President. 

The Sabha took great interest and pleasure in 
the solution of riddles in both Bengali and English. 
Sir Gooroodass once asked the members the follow¬ 
ing question—“What is that thing whose presence 
is desirable and its absence regrettable, the appear¬ 
ance of which is unwelcome and its non-appearance 
much wished for.” 

Babu Ganga Charan Sircar gave the correct 
answer on the second chance in the following four 
lines in verse :— 
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The answer is well-expressed in the Bengali 
word “ lajja ” for which there is no single equivalent 
term in English. It may mean, according to cir¬ 
cumstances, the modesty of a woman, but under 
different conditions, it stands for sense of shame.^ 
The question put on another occasion was—“A 
lady in white ; the longer she stands, the shorter 
she grows.” The prompt answer given by one of 
the members w'as “a burning white candle.” 
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distinguished antiquarian, Babu Ramda: 
wrote a short poem on the great poet of Bengal, 
Michael Madhusudan Dutt, which Sir Gooroodass 
translated into English. Perhaps this was his first 
attempt to write verses in English. I have already 
informed my readers that Sir Gooroodass was a 
great admirer of Michael’s writings. He was, 
however, not slow to point out where the great 
poet fell short of,reaching that height of imagina¬ 
tion and high standard of poetry which have made 
the author of “Sakuntala” and "Kumara Sambhaba” 
immortal for ever. He was also a great admirer 
of Dr. Rabindranath Tagore’s writings, but his 
admiration was not always unqualified. The writer 
on many occasions happened to discuss the subject 
with him and Sir Gooroodass’s complaint against 
Rabindranath was that many passages in the 
early writings of the great poet were hazy 
and failed to give a distinct and clear impression of 
the author’s ideas. The grave charge that he used 
to make'against Rabindranath was that some of 
his works, particularly some of the novels and lyric 
poems, contained hidden in them a vein of sensuous¬ 
ness and displayed unwarranted contempt of the old 
traditions and customs of the Hindu society and a 
damaging estimate of some of the Pauranic charac¬ 
ters which the Hindu community in all ages have 
worshipped as ideal characters and which have so 
greatly helped to build up the national life. He 
used to observe that the eyes of the people have 
been dazzled by the glare of Rabindranath’s genius, 
but it would not do to say that because the full 
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Dn is so beautiful and grand, she has not her 
dark spots {kalanka). 

He spent much time at Berhampore in improv¬ 
ing his knowledge of the Sanskrit language and 
he studied the Sanskrit grammar and literature 
(works of Kalidasa) under the able guidance of 
the late Pandit Ramgati Nyayaratna, who was then 
residing at Berhampore. The Pandit made a 
present to Sir Gooroodass of his own copy of 
JJttarachanta observing that Sir Gooroodass would 
get many a Sanskrit teacher like him, but the 
Pandit would hardly expect to get a pupil of his 
brilliance and attainments. 

Sir Gooroodass was a Judge of the High Court 
when his old Sanskrit teacher, Pandit Ramgati, 
wrote to him asking him if he would see Sir Alfred 
Croft, the then Director of Public Instruction, 
on the matter of his pension, which for certain 
misunderstanding on the part of the authorities, 
made him a loser of Rs. 30 per month. It was a 
strict principle with Sir Gooroodass not to ask a 
favour from any person for any body (not excepting 
his own children) and he was thus placed in a deli¬ 
cate position by his revered teacher. What he did 
was worthy of his noble nature and high character. 
He sent Rs. 30 to the Pandit and promised him a 
regular remittance of the same amount every 
month during the tenure of his service in the High 
Court as an humble attempt on his part to discharge 
the deep debt of gratitude he owed to his teacher. 
The Pandit did not refuse the first instalment for 
fear of wounding Sir Gooroodass’s feelings and wrote 
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an appreciative letter commending hi^ 
for his teacher, but refused to accept any 
further instalment. 

Sir Rash Behari Ghosh was for sometime a 
Professor of English in the Berhampore College 
when Sir Gooroodass was there. Subsequently 
he left Berhampore for Calcutta to join the High 
Court. He insisted on Sir Gooroodass taking the 
same step, observing that people who aspire to 
rise high in the profession should not stagnate 
in a Mufussil town but should go to the High Court. 
Subsequent events showed that Sir Rash Behari 
was fully justified in making this high estimate 
of his own worth and that of his colleague, Sir 
Gooroodass. The great Judge, Dwarkanath Mitter, 
had, we are told, a similar abounding confidence 
in his own capabilities. We are told that in his 
time, Mr. Allan was a very able member of the Bar 
and he and Mr. Mitter were engaged as senior and 
junior pleaders respectively in a case. Dwarkanath 
saw that Mr. Allan was arguing a point in a wrong 
way when he quietly warned him about his mistake. 
This greatly annoyed the senior man who roughly 
observed,—“I don't think I should like to be asso¬ 
ciated with you in a case, after this/’ to which Mr. 
Mitter promptly retorted,—“I don’t know who 
would be the greater loser thereby." 

We have heard Sir Gooroodass to say that 
Sir Barnes Peacock, a former Chief Justice of Bengal, 
once extolled Dr. Rash Behari Ghosh as a modest 
man. His many friends chaffed Dr. Ghosh saying 
that they should like to know when he became 
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zing of that compliment, to which Dr. Ghos. 
pleasantly replied that the Chief Justice was quite 
right in his observation, inasmuch as in the presence 
of such a great man and impartial Judge as Sir 
B. Peacock, the modesty of a man comes out natural¬ 
ly and without effort, but the case becomes different 
when one has to deal with self-conceited and stupid 
members of the Bench. 

Sir Gooroodass was very shy of wounding any 
body’s feelings unnecessarily, and if by any chance 
he had done so, he would not rest content until 


(St 
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he had explained his conduct in sweet and soothing 
words. It appears that he had a Hindu Zamindai 
client in Berhampore who was tried by a Civilian 
Judge and Jury on a serious criminal charge. The 
opposite party consisted of certain Mahommedans 
* with whom the Sheristadar of the Court was on 
friendly terms. This Sheristadar by his discourte¬ 
ous treatment of the members of the Bar was most 
unpopular with them. When the Judge was address¬ 
ing the Jury, the Sheristadar was seen to be looking 
at the Jury and nodding his head approvingly to 
any remarks that fell from the Judge against 
Sir Gooroodass^ client, but he remained stolid and 
silent when any facts in favour of the defence 
were brought out by the Judge. Sir Gooroodass 
thought such conduct on the part of the Sheristadai 
of the Court to be wrong and highly prejudicial 
to the interests of his client and he drew the atten¬ 
tion of the Court to this matter. The Judge there¬ 
upon strongly reprimanded the Sheristadar in open 
Court for his improper conduct towards the Jury. 
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appencd that Sir Gooroodass won the caie,) 
felt sore about the discomfiture of the Sheris- 
tadar which, however, was much enjoyed by the 
other members of the Bar, and they would not 
allow Sir Gooroodass to humour the man. The 
long Puja vacation came shortly after this incident 
and Sir Gooroodass told his friends that he would 
not be able to enjoy the holidays at home until he 
had spoken some kind words to the Sheristadar, and 
he did this and felt relieved. This was a predo¬ 
minant feature in Sir Gooroodass's character but 
it did not find favour with some of his intimate 
and devoted friends. They looked upon it as a 
weak spot in his character and often quoted the 
English proverb —“A painter who tried to please 
every body, pleased no body,”—in support of their 
opinion. The critics, however, were not right in 
their estimate of this side of Sir Gooroodass’s charac¬ 
ter. In trying to be sweet and pleasant, Sir Gooroo¬ 
dass never failed to show his strong disapproval 
of the impropriety of an act } but he did not like to be 
severe on the actor if he could do without it, because 
he was pre-eminently an advocate of the art of 
gentle persuasion. He would much rather use 
sweet and gentle words in order to convince the 
man of his error than create in him a feeling 
of resentment and rebellion by the use of harsh 
and unsympathetic language and manners. This 
line of conduct, although not approved of by 
some people, succeeded eminently well with Sir 
Gooroodass, and the writer knows many instan¬ 
ces where his gentle and sweet remonstrances 
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L t in the desired reform most quietly ant 
effectively. 

The year 1870 was a notable year in the history 
of the Bengali literature, for it was in that year 
that the celebrated Bengali monthly, the “ Banga- 
darsan,” first saw the light of day under the 
distinguished editorship of Bankim Chandra Chatter- 
jee. Bankim Chandra came to Berhampore as a 
Deputy Magistrate in 1870, and the first issue of 
the " Bangadarsm " was published from that 
town. No other journal had ever exercised so 
great an influence on the mind of the educated 
community of Bengal as this paper did. It served as 
the gateway for the admission of the light of western 
thoughts and western ideas among a very large 
section of the Bengali-reading public with whom 
the barrier of language had hitherto proved too 
great. It helped to create new ideas and stimulate 
the thoughts of an awakening and receptive commu¬ 
nity and simultaneously made a vast impression 
on its intellectual and social life. The thoughts 
and preachings of Emerson and Carlyle, Spencer 
and Darwin, Huxley and Tyndal, Mill and Burke 
were first presented by this journal to the rising 
generation of Bengal, clothed in their own verna¬ 
cular and in a form most attractive and easily to 
be assimilated. In fact, the journal produced a 
revolution in the national life of the people of 
Bengal and to it in a great measure must be given 
the credit for the growth of the spirit of nationalism 
in Bengal. The celebrated novels of Bankim 
Chandra were published piecemeal in the “ Banga 
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m/an ” which did not satisfy its readers, who u: 

w-ait in breathless expectation for the next issue 
of the journal. The best intellects of Bengal 
of that age W'ere the contributors to the paper, 
among whom may be mentioned Hem Chandra 
Banerjee, Akshay Chandra Sircar, Ramdas Sen, 
Jogendranath Vidyabhushan, Dwijendra Nath 
Tagore, Nabin Chandra Sen, Chandra Nath Bose, 
Dinabandhu Mitra and a host of others whose 
labours in the field of Bengali literature are too 
w*ell-known to need mention here. There have 
been well-conducted and highly intellectual and 
popular Bengali monthlies after the publica¬ 
tion of the “ Bangadarsan,” but none has 
ever been able to attain to the position of the 
“ Bangadarsan ” in respect of popularity, usefulness, 
dignity and power. 

In the first issue of the “ Bangadarsan ,” Babu 
Akshay Chandra Sircar contributed two articles, 
one on “ Grabn ” (a game of cards) and the other 
entitled " Uddipana” (inspiration) which attracted 
much public attention at that time and which, 
even to this day, are read with interest, profit 
and amusement. They were probably the maiden 
writings of the celebrated editor of the “ Sadharani,” 
(a weekly newspaper) which used to be published 
from Chinsurah in his later days and which proved 
to be a powerful exponent of public opinion in 
matters educational, social and political. 

The celebrated author of “ Govinda Samanta,” 
Rev. Lai Behari Dey, w r as one of the Professors 
of English in the Berhampore College during Sir 
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club, called the “ Grand Hall Club” of which Babu 
Digambar Biswas, the Subordinate Judge, was 
the President and Bankim Chandra its Assistant 
Secretary. Papers used to be read at the meetings 
of the Club by the members and Sir Gooroodass 
was the author of a paper on “Abused India Vindi¬ 
cated” in which he made some humorous, though 
pertinent observations on the inordinate love for 
dress and show among the rising generation of 
his countrymen, from which we quote the 
following:— 

“If the tailor be the high priest of the regene¬ 
rative ceremony of India, far be such regeneration 
from me and my countrymen.” 

Fifty years have since passed but Sir Gooroodass’s 
remark has lost neither its originality nor its prac¬ 
tical application. Perhaps it has a more extended 
application now, as it might include in its scope 
a certain section of the community whose demand 
for fashionable dress was unknown when Sir Gooroo¬ 
dass practised as a pleader in Berhampore. 

Dinabandhu Mitra, the Moliere of Bengal, 
was a superintendent of the Post Offices in the early 
seventies, and he and Bankim Chandra were great 
friends. He used to come to Berhampore often 
on official duty when Bankim Chandra was there. 
Sir Gooroodass could remember no pleasanter 
evenings he passed at Berhampore than those 
when Dinabandhu was with them. The whole 
town enjoyed Dinabandhu’s visits, and the air 
resounded with laughter and merriment at Dina- 
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vandJiu's sallies of wit and humour, of which it 
;eemed he had an inexhaustible fund. 

Fortune favoured Sir Gooroodass in every way 
when he was at Berhampore, but he had to suffer 
a family bereavement by the death of his eldest 
child, a daughter aged ij- years, who was taken 
to Berhampore with her mother some time after 
his first arrival and who died there of cholera. 
The girl was so beautiful that she was named 
Mohini (the Enchantress). It was a great shock 
to the parents and Sir Gooroodass was deeply 
affected. His great friend, Babu Shama Charan 
Bhattacharjee, used to come to the house often, 
and by way of consolation, used to relate to him 
the sorrows and troubles of his own life, compared 
to which Sir Gooroodass’s misfortune w r as insigni¬ 
ficant, often observing that Sir Gooroodass should 
not break down at the first blow, because life was 
full of such blows. 

Sir Gooroodass’s mother now became more and 
more insistent in her wish that he should come 
back to Calcutta. She could no longer endure 
his separation and could not be with the son at 
his place of business which would interfere with 
the daily performance of her duties to the family 
god. She began to remind him of his promise to 
leave Berhampore and come back to Calcutta 
as soon as he could command a small but fixed 
monthly income for the support of the family. 
Sir Gooroodass consulted his friend and benefactor 
Babu Matilal Banerjee, in the matter. Mati Babu's 
advice was that if he wanted to catch small fry 
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ery bait, he had better stick to Berhamp- 
if he joined the High Court, although he would 
have to wait for a while, he was sure to catch big 
fish in the end. 

Sir Gooroodass could not long put off his mother’s 
call, bade farewell to Berhampore with regret and 
joined the Calcutta High Court in 1872. Thus the 
wishes of his great friend, Sir Rash Behari Ghosh, 
were at last fulfilled. 
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CHAPTER VI 
ON THE PROFESSION OF LAW 

At a special meeting organized to cele brate the 
inauguration of the Calcutta University Institute, 

Sir Gooroodass delivered an admirable address on 
the “Moral Aspects of the Legal Profession,’’ which 
will always be read with interest and profit, not 
only by the senior and junior members of the 
profession, but also by students of law. While 
dealing with the duties of the profession from the 
moral and, therefore, the higher standpoint, he 
has not left out of considetation the difficulties 
that lie in the way of law-students and legal prac¬ 
titioners at the beginning of their career and the 
address is replete with practical suggestions how 
best to get over the difficulties without bartering 
one’s conscience. At the outset, Sir Gooroodass 
does not fail to notice that a large number of his 
educated countrymen betake themselves to the 
legal profession and that, even in his time, the 
way was crowded and the paths of struggling 
juniors were not strewn with flowers. Sir Gooroo- 
dass’s warning that success in the legal profession 
is by no means so easily attainable as the san¬ 
guineness of youth would wish, is as true now as 
it was in his time and young aspirants to fame 
would do well to lay to heart his safe and sound 
advice that thorough and severe training and 
untiring patience are necessary for that success. 
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e profession of law, viewed from the pro 
andpoint, is a truly noble profession worthy 
of the aspirations of the most elevated intellect 
and moral nature and capable of giving rich rewards 
to all the deserving, however numerous they may be. 

Sir Gooroodass discusses the subject under 
three heads, viz., (i) of the lawyer in relation to 
his study ; (2) of the lawyer in relation to his client, 
and (3) of the lawyer in relation to the Bench and 


to the public. 

(1) Of the lawyer in relation to his study .—" If 
you want to do your duty as a lawyer well and pro¬ 
perly,says Sir Gooroodass, "you must begin by 
doing your duty as a student well and thoroughly/' 
The lawyer's business is certainly not to quibble 
about words or “ to lengthen simple justice into 
trade," as some ill-informed persons are wont to 
say. The student would do well to remember 
that it is a science demanding serious study and is 
not a mere money-making art which there would 
be time enough to study carefully when one com¬ 
mences practising it. Like other sciences, it is 
based upon a few fundamental principles, and these 
in their applications lead to such complex propo¬ 
sitions that they can be dealt with only by careful 
study. Do not, therefore, neglect your study while 
you are a student of law or you will never otherwise 
be able to make up for lost time. Such study 
should not only be continuous but also systematic, 
for the business of the lawyer embraces the whole 
range of human affairs in their endless variety 
and manifold complications. Begin, therefore, early 
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lomise time by doing everything in its propi 
and putting off nothing for the future. The 
student should always remember that law is the 
ultimate arbiter of all contests between man and 
man in civilized society and the position of a 
practising lawyer, therefore, is one of grave trust 
and responsibility, for his business places him in 
charge of the life, property and reputation of his 
clients, and it is,, therefore, the paramount duty 
of every student of law to see that he does every¬ 
thing to qualify himself for such a position. Sir 
Gooroodass's advice in this connection to the student 
is that he should not only study law but should 
also carefully study the lives of those great lawyers 
who have shed lustre on their profession, e.g. y 
Campbell's Lives of the Lord Chancellors and his 
Lives of the Chief Justices of England. Again, the 
student should study law not from a narrow 
technical point of view but in a broad liberal spirit 
and should always try to bring it into harmony 
with, and make it subservient to, the ends of justice. 

(2) Of the lawyer in relation to his client .—On 
the second head, Sir Gooroodass discusses the 
question how the young lawyer is to get into practice 
without compromising himself in any way, having 
regard to the traditions of the profession. The 
first and foremost of the rules of the profession is 
that you shall not seek for business in any way, 
not even by lowering your fees, but to wait till 
business seeks you out. But having regard to 
the present state of things when the profession 
is so largely overcrowded, honest and legitimate 
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which a young practitioner may' 


business must be allowed and one of the least objec¬ 
tionable of such inodes is to seek it at the hands 
of distinguished leaders of the profession. Another 
mode would be to write useful law books and edit 
important Acts with well-arranged notes. Still 
another would be the defence of undefended pri¬ 
soners, though in this case the young lawyer must 
know the serious responsibility of his position 
and must be extremely careful to prepare himself 
well, so that his client may not be worse off with 
his help than he would have been without it. 

Incidentally, Sir Gooroodass discusses some 
questions which are of perennial interest to the 
members of the legal profession, viz.,— 

(a) Whether the lowering of fees is allowable. 
(b) Whether the rule which prohibits the taking 
of instructions except through certain classes of 
persons is founded on reason or is purely conven¬ 
tional and embarrassing, (c) Whether it is necessary 
to impose arbitrary restrictions upon admission 
to the profession, (d) Whether there is anything 
wrong in the legal practitioner making the best 
arrangement for his fees with his clients, in other 
words, whether it is wrong to make money-making 
one of the objects of the legal profession. ( e ) 
Whether a lawyer is not bound, if his client insists 
upon it, to take up his case even though it may 
n °t, * n his own judgment, be a righteous one. 
(/) What is the lawyer to do in a case which, having 
eon taken up under the belief that it is just, is 
ound afterwards, from the confession of the client, 
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reverse ? ( g) Whether a pleader or a 
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ounsel can change sides in the course of a case 
or of a connected litigation. 

Sir Gooroodass’s observations on these ques¬ 
tions are marked by that sobriety of judgment, 
that scrupulous regard for the morality and propriety 
of the action as distinguished from a mere techni¬ 
cal rule of conduct and that overwhelming desire 
to do justice to the client and to place his interest 
in the forefront of all others, which made him 
afterwards the great Judge that he was, and his 
observations must be read in extenso by the reader 
who would like to get an acquaintance with the 
working of the mind of the great man. 

( 3 ) Of the lawyer in relation to the Bench and to the 
public :—On the third head, viz., the moral aspects 
of the relation between the Bench and the Bar, 
Sir Gooroodass discusses the oft misunderstood ques¬ 
tion, viz., what are the legitimate limits of advocacy ? 
Is an advocate justified in advancing arguments 
which he knows to be fallacious or in insisting 
upon the truthfulness of evidence which he knows 
or believes to be false ? Or is his function merely 
to rely on argument and evidence believed to be 
sound and true ? In the latter case, it would 
appear the advocate would be encroaching upon the 
province of the Judge and compel the client against 
his will to accept his judgment when he wants 
that of the constituted court; while in the former 
case, the advocate is not justified in urging his own 
belief in the justice of his client's cause, simply 
because he is an advocate and not a witness or 
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uctge in the cause. Perhaps, the true 

matter is that taken by Johnson who says,— 
" A lawyer is to do for his client all that his client 
might fairly do for himself if he could.” An advo¬ 
cate should never distort facts or advance arguments, 
known to be fallacious in the hope that such mis¬ 
representation or fallacy may in the hurry of the 
moment or through the ignorance of the adversary 
or the incompetency of the Judge, pass undetected. 
In the conduct of a case, he should be above such 
indirect motives as those of pleasing a friend or 
offending an enemy or of playing to the gallery. 
The liberty of speech that is allowed to an advocate 
is a sacred privilege which must never be abused. 

The behaviour of the Bench and the Bar towards 
each other is not without its moral aspect. While 
the severity and sometimes the superciliousness 
and arrogance of the Judge to the young lawyer 
struggling into practice is a thing to be condemned, 
yet from the nature of things, it is sometimes un¬ 
avoidable and the young lawyer would do well to 
submit to it, though not from a sense of fear or 
sneaking subservience, but from a sense of duty, 
viz.,that the dignity of the court must be maintained. 
While, therefore, respect is due to the Bench from 
the Bar, kindness and courtesy are due to the Bar 
from the Bench, especially to the junior members 
who are at a disadvantage and who require to be 
encouraged more than others. 


In concluding, Sir Gooroodass says—“We can 
never expect to be able completely to calm the 
troubled sea of human affairs. The vain bickerings 
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. intentions of men will never cease and the 
always remain enough work for the legal pro¬ 
fession.” But, however near or distant the millen¬ 
nium may be, he advises his young friends to be 
“ above the reach of temptation, to equip themselves 
by severe training and constant care for the due 
discharge of their professional duties, and above 
all, to be self-sacrificing in their efforts to do good 
to the society.” 







CHAPTER VII 


SIR GOOROODASS AS A JUDGE 

Sir Gooroodass joined the Calcutta High Court 
in the latter part of 1872. His reputation as a 
sound, conscientious and able lawyer had long 
preceded him and thus, with the experience he 
acquired, while at Berhampore, in the various 
depai tments of his profession, his early struggle 
was made so much easier and it was not long before 
he had secured for himself a place in the front 
rank of the High Court Bar. 

As a lawyer, he was held in great respect both 
by the Bar and the Bench, and his opinions carried 
great weight not only for their soundness but 
also for the deep regard for truth and for the breadth 
of view which always characterised them. No 
doubt, he was most anxious to safeguard the in¬ 
terests of his client, but he never subordinated his 
conscience to considerations of professional gain 
or fame and he was ever anxious to uphold the cause 
of truth and justice. Ihe secret of his success in 
winning the confidence and respect of the Bench, 
the Bar and the public in the practice of his pro¬ 
fession as well as in the administration of justice 
in the highest tribunal of the land is thus explained. 

On the retirement of Mr. Justice Cunningham 
in 1888, Sir Gooroodass’s name was sent up to the 
Government of India by Sir Comer Petheram, the 
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Justice of Bengal, as 
pefson to fill the vacancy. The Government 
accepted the recommendation and after six months' 
temporary service, Sir Gooroodass was made a 
permanent Judge of the Calcutta High Court—an 
appointment which gave universal satisfaction. 
He filled this high office with credit and distinction 
up till 31st January, 1904, when on the comple¬ 
tion of his 60th year, he retired on pension. Al¬ 
though the sixty years' retirement rule did not 
apply in his case and he could have continued 
in his post as long as he wished, higher considera¬ 
tions of duty induced him to decide on the course 
he adopted. He did not wish to stand in the way 
of deserving junior members of the profession who 
were looking forward to be elevated to the Bench, 
and he also felt that age was just beginning to 
affect his good temper which he considered to be 
an indispensable qualification for a Judge. 

Sir Francis Maclean, a former Chief Justice of 
Bengal, had such a high opinion of the value of his 
services that he never sat, if he could, without 
Sir Gooroodass during the whole period of his 
service in the High Court. As a Judge, Sir Gooroo¬ 
dass upheld the great traditions of the High Court 
in a most worthy manner and this was freely 
acknowledged both by the Bench and the Bar at 
the time of his retirement. Babu Ram Charan 
Mitter, C.I.E., the Senior Government Pleader, 
when presenting him with an address at the time 
of his retirement, referred to his career as a Judge in 
the following appreciative terms : — 


the most suitab 1 
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Your career as a Judge has been character 
roughout by profound learning, great ability, 
thorough conscientiousness, marked independence, 
untiring patience and uniform courtesy—qualities 
by which you have always inspired confidence in 
the public mind and commanded the respect and 
admiration of all branches of the profession. Your 
successful and brilliant career as a Judge is a source 
of pride to the members of the profession to which 
you belonged and will always be an illustrious 
example to that body.” 

That able and distinguished Advocate-General 
of the day, Mr. J. T. Woodroffe, on behalf of the 
English Bar paid a tribute of praise to the retiring 
Judge in the following eloquent terms :— 

" Upon the tomb of one of the noblest of her sons 
whom England has given to India is to be found 
inscribed the epitaph—‘ He tried to do his duty/ No 
man can have a higher aim and no man can honestly 
say more of himself than that. Happy, indeed, 
is he if he is able to say it, for when the time of 
reckoning comes, we are all conscious how utterly 
we have failed to discharge the duties imposed 
upon us. But you, my Lord, have tried, and nobly 
tried, and, so far as the Bar can see, have succeeded 
in discharging the duties which you took upon you. 
The address which has been read to us describes 
in no exaggerated language your character and your 
ability as a Judge. I will only say so far as my 
experience goes, which extends over the whole 
time of your Lordship's career as a Judge, never 
have I heard a single suitor complain that f ull justice 
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wot been done to him by Mr. Justice GooroocL 
lerjee, that his case hud not been listened to with 
attention , all the arguments weighed and every effort 
made to understand what it was, and he felt that if the 
case was decided against him, it was rightly decided. 
You have also shown a character of independence . 
You have spoken when silence might have pointed out 
the line of least resistance. You have been throughout 
your career as jx pleader and a judge, if I may be 
permitted to say so, most eminently straightforward, 



honest and conscientious ” 

I quote below from the " Calcutta Weekly 
Notes ” of ist February, 1904, an extract from the 
editorial comments on his career as a judge of the 
High Court and on his valuable contributions to the 
interpretation of Law in the form of decisions 
of cases disposed of by him :— 

“ During his sixteen years’ work on the Bench, 
he endeared himself to everybody by his unvarying 
kindness, consideration and unfailing courtesy and 
was held by all in high regard as a Judge owing to 
his strong sense of justice, his great learning and the 
conscientious discharge of his duties. He has also 
during this period contributed considerably to the 
interpretation of law. His judgments are always 
very thorough and learned, and though in some 
instances, the conscientious labour and study that 
he devoted to them tended to make them a little 
too technical, yet their value as contributions to 
the legal literature is well-recognised.’’ 

0 Among the many reported decisions associated 
with his name, we may note 
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, Kamini v. Chandra (I. L. R. 17 Cal. 3 
which softened the rigour of the law as laid down 
by the old Full Bench case of Kashinath v. Kshetra- 
mani (9 W. R. 413) by recognising the rule that a 
moral obligation of an ancestor would, on a descent, 
ripen into a legal obligation affecting the estate 
in the hands of the heir. 

(2) Mandakini v. Adinath (I. L. R. 18 Cal. 69) 
which lays down an important rule, relating to the 
law as to the divesting of estates on adoption. 


■ (3) Gur Baksh v. Jowahir (I. L. R. 20 Cal. 599) 
which is perhaps the first case after Mahabir v. Mac- 
naghten (I. L. R. 9 Cal. 656) to lay down that the 
relationship of cause and effect between a proved 
irregularity and a proved material injury, in a case 
under Sec. 3^ of the Code of Civil Procedure, 
may be established in any manner recognized by 
the Evidence Act. 


(4) Mahesh v. Sarada (I.L. R. 21 Cal. 433) which 
recognised the transferability of portions of Moku- 
rari holding. 

(5) Abdul Mazumdar v. Mahomed Gazi (I. L. R. 
21 Cal. 605) which recognised the maintainability 
of a suit to set aside a sale in execution of a 
decree on the ground of fraud in the decree. 

(6) Jogodanand v. Amrita (I. L. R. 22 Cal. 767) 
in which he delivered the judgment of the Full 
Court laying down the true principle relating to 
the retrospective operation of Statutes. 

(7) Queen Empress v. Kader (I. L. R. 23 Cal. 
604) which contains an important pronouncement 
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law relating to insanity as affecting crimin; 
Sponsibility. 

(8) Ishan v. Beni (I. L. R. 24 Cal. 62) which 
may be taken to have settled the meaning of the 
term ‘'representative’’ in sec. 244 of the Code of 



Civil Procedure. 

(9) Bhiram Ali v. Gopi (1 C. W. N. 396 ; s. c. 
I. L. R. 24 Cal. 355) which has an important bear¬ 
ing on the law relating to the saleability in execu¬ 
tion of occupancy holdings. 

(10) Hemadri v. Ramoni (I. L. R. 24 Cal. 575) 
which recognised the right of a piitnidar to have 
a partition as against his zamindar. 

(11) Jagannath v. Ranjit (I. L. R. 25 Cal. 354) 
which places on record the view of the Calcutta 
High Court regarding the application of arts. 118 
and 119 of the Indian Limitation Act. 

(12) Rai Charan v. Kumud (3 C. W. N. 409 : 
s. c. I. L. R. 25 Cal. 571) which has an important 
bearing on the doctrine relating to the concurrence 
of jurisdiction in connection with the law of res 
judicata. 

(13) Kadambini v. Kali (2 C. W. N. 687 : s.c. 
I. L. R. 26 Cal. 516) recognising easements arising 
on a severance of tenements by partition. 

(14) Nisa Chand v. Kanchiram (3 C. W. N. 568 : 
s. c. I. L. R. 26 Cal. 579) which express the view 
adopted by the Calcutta High Court on the much 
debated question as to whether mere previous 
possession for a period less than the statutory 
period of 12 years is a sufficient basis for a suit 
in ejectment. ,, 
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V' It is in the nature of some people to find 
with others not excluding the best and the most 
respected of men. We quote from the Pancha- 
tantra the following lines which well illustrate this 
phase of human character :— 
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“ The belief in one’s innocence is no security 
against harm. Even the best of men fall victims 
to malice.” 

Sir Gooroodass was not altogether immune 
against the onslaughts of such people, although 
their number was very limited. While there was 
no doubt that he commanded the universal confi¬ 
dence and respect of the litigant public in the 
administration of civil and criminal justice, there 
were not wanting some people who used sneeringly 
to refer to him as the " Concurring Gooroodass,” 
meaning thereby that he always agreed with and 
had not the courage to differ from his colleague 
on the Bench. The charge was as baseless as 
it was ungenerous and this could be proved by 
citing many cases in which Sir Gooroodass differed 
from his colleagues and wrote separate judgments. 
One of these cases is still fresh in my mind ; it caused 
a good deal of sensation at the time. It was a case 
of criminal assault on a Hindu girl at the Asansol 
railway station by a railway officer. Sir Gooroodass's 
colleague on the Bench did not believe in the 
evidence of the witnesses for the prosecution and 
thought it was a trumped-up case and accordingly 
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ted the accused. Sir Gooroodass did nc 
cigree with his European colleague. In his opinion, 
the evidence against the accused was very strong 
and he had no doubt in his mind that it was a true 
case He wrote a separate judgment convicting 
the accused. The case was accordingly referred 
to a bench of three judges presided over by the 
Chief Justice. The accused was ultimately con¬ 
victed and Sir £ooroodass’s judgment upheld. 

Sir Gooroodass was permeated by a high sense 
of duty which showed itself in all the great and 
small affairs of his life. It came out most cons¬ 
picuously in his work as a Judge. He was hardly, 
if ever absent from the Court during his sixteen 
years’ work on the Bench, except perhaps when 
illness kept him in bed, and these occasions were 
few and far between. His idea was that his absence, 
even for a day, would cause much inconvenience 
to the parties and their pleaders, would entail a 
loss to Government to the extent of two Judges 
salary each day, and he avoided it to the best of 
his ability. I can cite one authentic incident to 
illustrate this side of his characer. While he was 
a judge he had the misfortune to lose a son, Jatindra 
Chandra, aged about 15 years, a brilliant student of 
the Hare School, who died of cholera. The boy 
was in a precarious condition in the moining, 
but still Sir Gooroodass attended the High Court 
at the usual hour, sat on the Bench and went on 
with his work with no outward show of anxiety 
or disturbance. Later in the day, the Chief Justice 
came to know of the serious illness of his son. 
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^ interviewed Sir Gooroodass, made him dismiss 
his court and sent him home to be present with 
the dying boy who expired a few minutes after 
the arrival of the father. Sir Gooroodass was 
very fond of his son. He created a medal and 
a prize in the Calcutta University in 1892 called 
the “ Jatindra Chandra Medal and Prize in loving 
memory of his departed son. The medal is annu¬ 
ally awarded to the student who occupies the first 
place in the Matriculation Examination, and the 
Prize consisting of useful books is awarded to the 
best student of the Hare School in the same examina¬ 
tion. He also endowed an annual gold medal in 
memory of his deceased son at the Indian Associa¬ 
tion for the Cultivation of Science. 

He suffered another severe bereavement by 
the death of his dear old mother in 1889 and he 
founded a Prize in her name, called the Sonamoni 
Prize,” in the Calcutta University which is annually 
awarded at the Convocation to the student who 
stands first in the list of successful candidates 
for the M. A. Examination in Sanskrit, the prize 
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consisting of books relating to the Sanskrit language 
and literature. 

Sir Gooroodass would not allow an opportunity 
to slip by to become acquainted at first hand with 
details of any work entrusted to his hands. The 
writer well remembers an incident which occurred 
during Sir Gooroodass’s visit to the Calcutta Medical 
College, along with the other members of the 
University Commision in 1904. The writer was 
then the Additional Chemical Examiner in charge 
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Medico-legal Section. After the inspecti 
e College was over, Sir Gooroodass expressed 
a wish to see the arrangements in the Medico-legal 
department for the conduct of analysis and disposal 
of cases referred to it by the Criminal Courts of 
Bengal, Bihar and Orissa. Of course, this did not 
fall within the purview of the University Commis¬ 
sion. The writer showed Sir Gooroodass every 
thing in detail, beginning from the receipt and re¬ 
gistration of exhibits, their storage in iron-barred 
locked rooms until disposal, the conduct of their 
analysis personally by the Chemical Examiner in 
cup-boards (one for each case) under lock and key, 
and the keeping of the keys in his charge during the 
non-working hours. Sir Gooroodass expressed great 
satisfaction at the arrangements and explained that 
the reason for his making this enquiry was that, as 
a Judge, he had often to deal with the Chemical 
Examiner’s reports in murder, poisoning and rape 
cases, and although he had never any cause to 
doubt the accuracy of the reports, he always thought 
he would take the first opportunity to see for him¬ 
self what care was taken by the Chemical Examiner 
in the disposal of cases involving questions of life 
and death. 

On the 31st January 1904, came to a close the 
career of this distinguished Indian Judge who, from 
an humble position in life, rose to the highest office 
under Government which an Indian could then aspire 
to and who discharged the duties of the high office 
with credit to himself and to the honour and glory 
of his country. The members of the Bar mustered 
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_ in the room of the Chief Justice on the 2 gt 
January, 1904, to present an address to Sir Gooroo- 
dass on the eve of his retirement from the Bench. 
We have already made reference to the speeches 
made on the occasion by the leaders of both the 
English and the Indian Bar which show what a high 
place the retiring Judge held in the regard, esteem 
and affection of the members of the Bar. 

Sir Gooroodass’s reply to the address was cha¬ 
racterized by that modesty and magnanimity which 
were the two great traits of his character and by 
that absence of self-assertion which, as a true and 
devoted student of the Geeta, guided all his actions 
in life. He disclaimed any personal credit for any 
success that had attended his work as a Judge. I 
quote the following lines from his speech which well 
illustrate this side of his character. He said : “You 
have been pleased to say many good and kind words 
concerning me with much warmth of feeling, and 
I trust, you will excuse me if, imbibing the warmth 
of feeling about me, I say anything which cool reason 
may not strictly approve. We merit praise the 
most when we want it the least, and we are utterly 
undeserving of it if we actually seek for it. Now, 
whilst there are many who may not stoop so low 
as to seek for praise as an incentive for doing their 
duty, it is only a few who can aspire so high as to be 
able honestly to say that the inward satisfaction of 
having done their duty perfectly well places them 
above all praise. And to the former, therefore, 
good words coming from those whose opinions they 
value, after their work is done, always give gratifi- 
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Much as I have striven, much as I may wish 
to be one of the fortunate few, I feel that I am only 
one of the ordinary many with the common imperfec¬ 
tions and infirmities of man, and I must, therefore, 
gratefully acknowledge that the very kind words 
which you have been pleased to say about me at a 
time when my work in this Court is over, must be 
a source of great satisfaction to me. But I should 
ill deserve your kindness if I were to appropriate to 
myself the many good things you have said as being 
wholly my due. I am fully sensible of the fact that 
a good portion of it is attributable to that indul¬ 
gence with which generous minds view the merits 
and demerits of others at parting moments. I must 
also freely own that what may apparently stand to 
my credit for any good work done, a very large 
share belongs to you for the help you have always 
rendered me in doing that work. I must not 
here forget what the Geeta in a somewhat different 
connection reminds us of, when it says,—“ Deluded 
by self-conceit, we often consider ourselves the au¬ 
thors of work which is really done by the agencies of 
Nature.” I say this, not from any affectation of 
humility, but from a conviction of its truth, for 
though intolerance of inopportune contradiction or 
impatience of unnecessary delay may sometimes 
make us look with disfavour upon forensic argu¬ 
ments, it is beyond question that the help which the 
Bar renders to the Bench is simply invaluable.”’ 

His concluding words breathe a noble sentiment 
and a sacred injunction uttered in the best interests 
of the profession to which at one time he had the 
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>ur to belong, and with these words, I concl 


this great chapter of Sir Gooroodass’s life :— 

,f Working harmoniously together, following 
your best traditions in the past, and keeping pace 
with the progress of time in the future, may you all 
go on helping the efficient administration of justice 
which is one of the highest blessings that the coun¬ 
try can enjoy under British rule.” 
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SIR GOOROODASS AS AN EDUCATIONIST 

Sir Gooroodass was a man of versatile genius 
and his activities were many-sided. He had a 
striking personality and he shone brightly in all 
the departments of life in which it pleased Provi¬ 
dence to place him. But nowhere did he shine with 
greater splendour or with a fuller display of his rich 
natural gifts than in the domain of Education. For 
nearly forty years, he exercised considerable influ¬ 
ence on the character, system and policy of the educa¬ 
tion as imparted to his countrymen through the 
agency of the Calcutta University and other official 
and non-official educational organisations of the 
Province. 

We have seen that Sir Gooroodass began his 
life as a teacher. He entertained a profound 
respect for the profession of teaching, and in his long 
connection with the Calcutta University and other 
educational institutions in this city, he seldom allow¬ 
ed an opportunity to slip where he could be of help 
to improve the position and prospects of teachers. 
His ideal of a teacher was the Guru of ancient 
India who, in his own person, combined the 
functions of the preceptor, the father and guardian 
of his pupil during the latter's stay in his house for 
study. He knew that all those conditions were not 
attainable in the circumstances of the present age. 
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e thought that the high standard maintai 
teacher of ancient India as exemplified by the 
purity of his character, his simple habits, 
the absence of all thought of money-making, 
his self-sacrifice and his whole-hearted devotion to 
study and teaching might with great advantage be 
imitated by the present generation of teachers. 

Although he did not continue long as a teacher 
by profession, he maintained a keen interest in this 
line of work to the last day of his life. We 
have seen how, amidst multifarious and pressing 
calls of duty, he could find time to help the boys of 
his own family and those of some of his neighbours 
in their study by regularly setting and correcting 
home-exercises for them and removing their diffi¬ 
culties in many other ways. He, however, never 
posed as a teacher in any matter in which his advice 
or help was sought. He used to consider and con¬ 
duct himself as an humble student all his life. He 
was a deep and critical scholar in English, Bengali 
and Sanskrit literature, in Mathematics, in Indian 
and Western Philosophy, in Law and in the lore of 
his own religion, and in him, we saw the fulfilment 
of the Sanskrit adage that humility is the hand¬ 
maid of scholarship. 

True education, in the opinion of Sir Gooroodass 
Banerjee, consists in the harmonious and effective 
development of all the faculties of the pupil, physic¬ 
al, intellectual, moral and spiritual. It should 
make him strong in body, sound in mind, great in 
intellect and rich in spirituality. In order to attain 
this ideal, certain fundamental principles require 
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^ireitil consideration, and he invites special atten¬ 
tion to the following points which, according to him, 
form the foundation of all sound education. I shall 
give expression to his views on these points as I 
could gather them from his conversation, his speech¬ 
es and his writings on the subject. We shall begin 
from the very beginning, viz., child education, and 
shall gradually develop the subject as we proceed. 
And finally, we-shall record his views on certain 
special educational problems, such as the residential 
system, education of women, physical education, 
technical education, national education, etc. 

The points for consideration are :— 

I. The aim and object of Education. 

II. Capacity and natural aptitude of a pupil . 

III. Qualifications of a teacher. 

IV. Subjects of Education. 

V. Instruments of Education. 

VI. Methods of teaching. 

I. The aim and object of Education have 
already been briefly referred to. Although theoretic¬ 
ally it may be considered desirable that a man 
should acquire knowledge in all its departments 
without which his education can not be said to be 
complete, yet it is not possible for him to obtain 
this happy result, simply because our life is short 
and our power of understanding and resourcefulness 
limited. A man should, therefore, strive to acquire 
such knowledge as would make him useful within 
the sphere of his life's work; at the same time, 
he must attain a fairly high standard of physical. 
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and moral development. This development 
must be harmonious. As too much of physical 
training might starve the intellect, so too much of 
mental and spiritual culture to the neglect of the 
body might lead to physical deterioration and 
suffering. The training of the various faculties 
should, therefore, be co-ordinated. Physically weak 
people should give greater attention to their body 
than to mental culture. In the early period of life, 
when the culture of the mind is less easily attainable 
than that of the body, the latter should receive 
greater attention. It should always be borne in 
mind that a healthy body reacts for good on the 
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mind and vice versa . 

Further, education should not be sterile and 
unproductive ] it should, as far as possible, fit in 
with the conditions and requirements of the country 
and the particular community to which the pupil 
belongs. 

II. Although success in teaching depends upon 
the mental calibre and receptive power of the pupil 
as well as on the ability and resourcefulness of the 
teacher, it is admitted by all that the former is 
the most important factor for consideration in the 
matter. As men differ widely in their physical 
appearance, so do they differ in their powers of 
understanding, in their likings and dislikings of 
subjects of study, in their application and in their 
retentive power. In view of these natural differ¬ 
ences in the mental constitution of man, one type 
of education and one routine method of teaching 
cannot suit all people. The character of education 
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ie method of teaching should, therefore, 
necessarily vary and must be adapted to the special 
physical and mental conditions of the pupil. For 
example, the method adopted to teach a boy of 
quick understanding and good retentive power 
should be different from that followed in the case 
of a boy of weak intellect and memory. Then 
again, one may show great aptitude in learning a 
special subject -such as Mathematics, Science, 
or Classics, while there are others who not only do 
not love these subjects but positively dislike them. 
The selection of subjects must, therefore, vary 
with the natural aptitudes of the pupil. 

But in spite of these differences, Sir Gooroodass 
was strongly of opinion that up to a certain age, 
no freedom should be allowed in the choice of sub¬ 
jects, but that a uniform standard should be fixed 
for all students. This he considered to be the 
irreducible minimum of general education which 
should form the ground-work for all students, 
whatever their natural aptitude may be, and this 
he believed to be quite capable of attainment in the 
case of all, if only proper methods of teaching are 
adopted. This ground-work should include lessons 
in Literature (English, Vernacular and Classical), 
Mathematics, History, Geography and elementary 
Natural Science. As far as I could judge from his 
conversation, he would confine this uniform standard 
to the Matriculation stage of the Calcutta University 
with certain important modifications in its curricu¬ 
lum. On the completion of this stage, he would 
favour choice of subjects and also specialisation in 
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ject or subjects in which the student show 
ecial natural inclination. 

III. As regards the qualifications of a good 
teacher, he must, in the opinion of Sir Gooroodass, 
possess good health, his voice must be loud and 
distinct and his senses of sight and hearing must 
be acute and trained. Without these, it would 
be difficult for him to manage a large class. 

The teacher should be of a cheerful disposi¬ 
tion and calm temper. He will have to deal with 
boys of diffierent temperaments and mental capa¬ 
cities, and unless he keeps his temper even and 
unruffled, his success as a good teacher will suffer. 
He must not fret and worry over the mental and 
moral short-comings of his pupils, but should 
try to improve them by kindness, patience and 
perseverance. A certain amount of reserve is 
no doubt needed in a teacher to check the frivolous 
propensities of the boys, but too much rigidity 
and aloofness are fatal to the creation of that 
sympathy and attachment between the teacher 
and the taught which is so essential in the interest 
of sound education. 

A good teacher should possess a general know¬ 
ledge of all important subjects and a special know¬ 
ledge in the subject which he teaches. The former 
qualification is necessary, as all subjects of study 
are more or less inter-related. He should have a 
good knowledge of the methods of teaching, and 
for this, he should undergo a special training and 
be conversant with distinguished authors on the 
subject. His character should be high so as to 
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dra^Y the respect and admiration of his pupils, 
sfiduld not be a mere machine for teaching but a 
living personality inspiring not only interest but zeal 
and enthusiasm among his pupils in their work.His 
treatment of his pupils should be kind and sympa¬ 
thetic so as to engender love and confidence instead 
of fear in their young minds, and this is more helpful 
in the maintenance of order and discipline in the 
class than unkind words and corporal punishment. 
By his personal example, he must teach punctuality, 
cleanly habits, application, good use of time, me¬ 
thod in work, and pleasant but chaste conversation. 
Of all periods of life, it is in childhood that the faculty 
of imitation is most predominant, and it is incum¬ 
bent on the teacher to present to his pupils such 
good traits of conduct and character in his own per¬ 
son as they could imitate to their lasting benefit. 

IV. The whole universe, observes Sir Gooroo- 
dass, is the subject of human study. 

But, first of all, one must begin with the train¬ 
ing of one’s body. To keep our body in a fit condi¬ 
tion, we require food and clothes, but these must be 
looked upon as necessities of life and should not be 
turned into instruments for luxury. 

A certain amount of exercise is needed for good 
health. Our hands, our eyes and our ears should re¬ 
ceive attention as part of our physical training. 
Without trained hands, trained eyes and trained 
ears, it is impossible to make any satisfactory pro¬ 
gress in the study of the Arts and Science. 

Language and Literature, Mathematics and 
Science form the principal subjects of study for men- 
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{^culture. Without some knowledge of Mathema¬ 
tics and Science, one is at a great disadvantage even 
in the ordinary affairs of life, and the study of lit¬ 
erature opens the mind and contributes to its peace 
and happiness amidst the troubles and turmoils of 
life. 

A little knowledge of technology and commerce 
would greatly facilitate and improve the conditions 
of life. J 

To those who believe in the existence of the soul, 
its culture forms the prime duty of life. As exercise 
is necessary for the healthy development of the phy¬ 
sical body, so the practice of brahmacharyya ( Ser¬ 
vice to God) and self-control are required for the evo¬ 
lution of the soul. We are always pleased to look at 
a person in the possession of a well-proportioned and 
vigorous physical body. We should be more pleased 
to see a man endowed with a pure and manly charac¬ 
ter. Moral and religious education should go hand 
in hand with physical and intellectual training. In 
the midst of multiplicity of creeds, the belief in 
God and in the after-life forms the common ground 
on which all religions meet and, in Sir Gooroodass's 
opinion, it is not at all difficult to impart religious 
education in non-sectarian schools on these broad 
lines. 

V. As regards the instruments for sound edu¬ 
cation, the teaching should be as much objective 
and as little subjective as possible. When an ob¬ 
ject becomes the subject of study, it should always, 
if possible, be presented in its original form to the 
pupil to help him in its study. When this is im- 
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possible (as it is in a good many cases), a substit 
should be provided for. A book is such a substitute. 
It presents the object of study clad in words. Pic¬ 
tures, maps, models, drawings and diagrams are 
also good substitutes and should always be made 
available where necessary. 

In order to prevent waste of time and energy on 
the part of the pupil, all books for beginners should 
be written in simple, pleasant and correct language 
and the description of any subject should be cleai 
but concise. To make study easy and pleasant, 
books should be neatly printed and in large type 
and the subject matter illustrated as much as 
possible with explanatory pictures and diagrams. 

As regards primers for beginners, difficult 
words should be avoided and new words and new 
subjects should be gradually introduced. The 
primers on Grammar, Geography, History and 
Natural Science should treat of the general prin¬ 
ciples only and avoid details. The books on 
Mathematics for beginners should not contain 
difficult questions or examples. 

As students advance in their study, a library 
would be needed for them. A good library con¬ 
taining the works of standard authors in diflerent 
subjects and important reference-books should 
be attached to every school for the benefit of the 


teachers and students alike. 

Instruments and appliances form indispensable 
accessories to study in certain subjects. Tor 
the study of Science, laboratories and museums 
are indispensable. These are no doubt expensive 
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equipments, but with the help of intelligent teachers, 
a good deal of expenditure on this head may be 
saved by improvising apparatus out of simple 
materials at hand and encouraging local manu¬ 
factures as much as possible. 

There are both advantages and disadvantages 
attending education in schools and colleges. There 
is economy of both time and energy in training 
a number of boys together but the number under 
the charge of a single teacher should hot exceed 
^o in the interests of efficient teaching. There 
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is economy in respect of expenditure also on school 
education. The disadvantage lies in the fact 
that all boys are not of the same temper, habits 
and mental capacity. The slow and backward 
students require greater attention from the teacher 
than bright boys and an altogether different mode 
of teaching, and the association of the two together 
in a class is often detrimental to the best interests 
of both. Then, again, the confinement of a num¬ 
ber of boys in the close and unhealthy atmosphere 
of the class room for hours together is not an ideal 
state of things either for the body or for the mind. 
In order to prevent as much as possible the mischief 
done in this way, the school rooms should be spaci¬ 
ous, well-lighted and well-ventilated, the boy should 
be allowed to play and remain in the open air 
for a reasonable period of time during the school 
hours, their daily lessons should be of such pro¬ 
portions as to allow them sufficient time for healthy 
recreation at home, a liberal routine for the whole 
school should be settled and strictly adhered to,. 
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odical supervision of the work done in t 
and periodical examinations to test the 
progress made by the boys should be held and the 
results of such examinations together with a state¬ 
ment of the conduct and character of each boy 
should be regularly reported to his guardian. The 
examinations should not be too technical or too 
frequent. The questions should be distributed 
over the whole subject of study and be general in 
their character. It must always be remembered 
that the object of such examinations is to test 
the real merits of the boys and the progress made 
by them in their study. Any examination held 
with the object of puzzling the boys or exhibiting 
the pedantry of the examiner is much to be 
condemned. 

Sir Gooroodass Banerjee was never enthusiastic 
over the present-day residental system of educa¬ 
tion, but he had great respect and admiration 
for the residential system as it prevailed in ancient 
India. He thought that the idea of paternal love 
and filial affection on the part of the teacher and 
the pupil respectively lay at the root of the old 
system, but that the modern system was too mer¬ 
cenary to stand comparison with or act as a sub¬ 
stitute for the former. But as the restitution of 
the old system is not possible under the present 
conditions. Sir Gooroodass would much rather 
see boys live with their parents and natural guar¬ 
dians where possible than huddled together in 
messes and hostels, under the nominal supervision 
and guardianship of superintendents who may not 
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chers at all, and amid uucongenial and dou 
_ moral surroundings. In the case of students 
living far away from their parents or guardians, he 
thought that it was to their advantage to live in 
well-managed and properly supervised hostels, but 
in the case of all other students, he was strongly in 
favour of their living with their parents or natural 
guardians in the interest of their temporal, moral 
and spiritual welfare. 

He strongly advocated the formation of teachers’ 
councils in schools and colleges for the benefit of the 
teachers themselves and in the interest of efficient 
teaching. He was also in favour of students com¬ 
bining into societies for self-improvement and train¬ 
ing for public life, but he would place such societies 


under the guidance of teachers. 

VI. The method of teaching as defined by Sir 
Gooroodass Banerjee, consists of rules formulated 
by long experience, some of which are general and, 
therefore, applicable to all cases, while others are 
special and adapted to particular cases, according 
to time, place and circumstances. But even 
the general rules must not be too hard and fast. 
The teacher should have the liberty to modify them 
in the light of his experience and in accordance with 
the special needs of the case. In considering this 
matter, it is not possible, within the limit of time 
and space at our disposal, to enter into details. We 
shall therefore confine ourselves to the consideration 
of the broad outlines of the general and special rules 
of teaching as defined by Sir Gooroodass. 

For the method of teaching to be successful in 
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/fcase of beginners, it should be as much pL 
ft, attractive and easy as possible. The Kinder - 
garte?i system may be cited as an example as how 
to make instructions attractive, pleasant and easy 
for beginners and any attempt to fetter it by a mul¬ 
tiplicity of rules should be discountenanced, for 
then its main object will be lost sight of. There 
are certain primers in English from which children 
can learn the language “ without tears.” Books 
like these are best suited for beginners. The lessons 
prescribed both in quality and in quantity, should 
be commensurate with the capacity of the pupil. 
His young and budding brain must not be overtaxed 
and the dose should be such as he can easily assimi¬ 
late 

The teaching should be directed not only to¬ 
wards acquisition of knowledge but should also 
help towards the opening of the mind and intelli¬ 
gence. Knowledge is not of much use to a stupid 
man, he can not utilise it in time of need. The 
cultivation of memory, though useful, must not be 
effected at the expense of the power of understand¬ 
ing. 


There should be thoroughness in teaching, so as 
to leave a permanent impression on the mind of the 
pupil. 

The pupil should be taught method in every 
thing. This means that he should do every thing 
at the proper time and in the proper manner and 
this will grow into a habit with him. A habit 
good or bad, is second nature. Therefore, good 
habits in everything, viz., study, conduct, manners, 
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and in respect of physical wants, sha 
to develop in the pupil from a very 



early age. 

Mistakes should never be allowed to grow but 
should be nipped in the bud. Otherwise, a mistake 
will grow into a bad habit which is so difficult to 
get rid of. 

In teaching, such terms should be used as would 
at once convey the clear meaning.of the subject of 
study. Flowery but meaningless words, however 
agreeable their effects might be on the ear, should 
be avoided in the interest of good teaching. 

In the case of a beginner, it goes without saying 
that the medium of instruction should be his own 
vernacular and that instruction should be oral for 
some time. Oral teaching is best assimilated by 
memory and it is a well-known fact that this faculty 
shows great potency in childhood. The young 
pupil should first be well grounded in his own ver¬ 
nacular both in reading and in writing, and one’s 
own vernacular forms the best medium of instruction 
in every country of the world. In India, however, 
a good knowledge of English is absolutely necessary 
for certain classes of people in order to enable them 
to become useful citizens of the Empire and to earn 
their daily living, as also for the sake of acquisition 
of knowledge, but it is a mistake to make an Indian 
boy learn English at a very early age. English 
language is a foreign and difficult language, and 
much time is wasted and the brain of the child is 
too much taxed if he is made to learn it early in life. 
One could learn all useful things in his own vema- 
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in much less time than in English because 
not to surmount the language difficulty. He 
could very profitably devote the time and energy 
saved in this way to the study of English language 
and literature when he advances a little in years. 
Sir Goorpodass strongly advocated the introduction 
of the vernacular as the medium of instruction in 
schools and colleges in many of the higher branches 
of study. a 

Sir Gooroodass held that the place of grammar 
in the study of languages is not the same in all lan¬ 
guages. In the study of the Bengali or English lan¬ 
guage, a beginner need not be hampered with the 
regular study of grammar, but the case is quite 
different with Sanskrit. Here a knowledge of gram¬ 
mar must precede the study of the language. 
Sanskrit is written in Bengali character in Bengal 
but in Devanagari in all other provinces of India. 
He was in favour of following the all-India method 
in his own province, both in the use of characters 
and in the matter of the pronunciation of certain 
etters of the Sanskrit alphabet. 

The student should be well-versed in his national 
literature and acquire facility in essay-writing. He 
should then carefully study the literature of other 
nations and assimilate all that is best in them. He 
must, however, studiously avoid all objectionable 
and immoral literature, either national or foreign. 

Sir Gooroodass used to lay great stress on the 
study of Geography. He held that the student 
should first acquire an accurate knowledge of the 
geography of his own country and then a general 
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ledge of the geography of the world. Gi 
taphy should always be studied with the help of 
maps, globes and models. He assigned to it a very 
important place in the curriculum of school educa¬ 
tion and he always regretted the insignificant posi¬ 
tion attached to geography in the Calcutta Univer¬ 
sity course under the new Regulations Modern 
geography is a very comprehensive subject. Be¬ 
sides general and physical geography, it includes 
political geography, arts, industries, agriculture, 
climatology, the fauna and flora of the world and 
their distribution, economics &c, and it, therefore, 
constitutes a most important branch of study. 

The study of history and biography is as inter¬ 
esting as it is useful. It helps the building up of a 
nation and the character of the people. The stu¬ 
dent should first thoroughly study the history of 
his own country and the'lives of the noble and the 
great among his countrymen. This would inspire 
him with feelings of patriotism and reverence for 
his own country and countrymen. He should then 
take up the study of the history of other countries 
and biographies of other men who have contributed 
so largely to the intellectual, material and moral pro¬ 
gress of the world. An education which fails to 
foster a spirit of nationality and love for one's 
mother country is not worth the name, but this feel¬ 
ing must be looked upon as a holy sentiment and 
must not be associated with dislike or hatred for 
other people and other countries. 

Mathematics, including Arithmetic, Algebra, 
Geometry and Mensuration should be made a sub- 
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ifyof compulsory study up to a certain stage, anL 
students should be well-grounded in the rules 
and fundamental principles. They should be given 
choice in the advanced stages of their study whether 
to continue the subject or to give it up. 

Elementary Science, in the opinion of Sir 
Gooroodass, should form a subject of study from 
early years. It increases the power of observation 
and improves the faculty of reasoning. It is also 
very helpful in the training of the senses. Science 
teaching should always be illustrated by experiments 
and appliances. 

As students advance in their study, lessons in 
Agriculture, Commerce and Technology should be 
gradually introduced, and laboratories, museums, 
model farms, workshops etc. should be provided for 
practical teaching in these subjects. In Technology, 
those branches should first be taught which help 
the production of articles in common and daily use 
in the country. A knowledge of political economy 
necessary to understand the principles which 

It should form 



is 


underlie international commerce, 
a special branch of study. 

As physical science helps us to learn about things 
of the outer world, so philosophy gives us an in¬ 
sight into the working of the inner world of mind. 
The study of the mind is helped by the observation 
of the results of our actions and by the practice of 
introspection and self-examination. The ultimate 
effect of such study is the knowledge of Self and the 
acquisition of “ Self-control ” on which the real 
happiness of a man depends. Physical science, no 
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gives us a mastery of the material world, 
but what avails this power so long as we remain 
slaves to our passions and lower instincts ? In 
self-culture and self-control, therefore, lies hidden 
the key of the gate of true happiness of mankind, 
and all education should be directed to the attain¬ 
ment of this. It is not true that the practice of 
these virtues leads to effeminacy and inefficiency as 
is asserted by some people. Self-control increases, 
instead of weakening, the working capacity of man. 
It only weakens and checks his capacity for doing 
evil. 

Fame and honour act as incentives to good 
deeds. They should, therefore, not be decried so 
long as the higher incentive, viz., the sense of duty 
and doing work for the sake of work only, is not 
awakened in the mind of the pupil. Rewards and 
punishments are necessary in the early stages of 
education. The pupil should, however, be made to 
understand that the satisfaction obtained by doing 
good work is the best reward of such work and not 
any material substitute in the form of medals and 
prizes. Punishments, when unavoidable, should 
always be tempered with mercy, and the delin¬ 
quent should understand that the punishment does 
not proceed from anger or revenge on the part of 
the teacher. 

Morality and religion govern man's actions in 
relation to his fellow-beings and help to keep order 
in society. They help to improve the character 
and nature of man. Morality may be taught by 
the enunciation of the fundamental moral laws and 
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to make the pupil practise them in 
The first is easy of performance. There 
is hardly any difference of opinion among the civi¬ 
lised races in respect of the fundamental laws of 
morality. The second part is more difficult of 
accomplishment as it inculcates the actual practice 
of the moral laws in the life of the pupil. To illus¬ 
trate the difficult nature of the work, Sir Gooroo- 
dass cites the well-known passage of the Maha - 
bharata in which Arjoona freely acknowledges this 
weakness in his character to Sree Krishna 

“aTfflfa *41 * ^ $ usfa: i 
an»rowff * * $ n” 

When translated, it means—“ I know what is 
right but I cannot practise it. I know what is wrong 
but I can not desist from it.” The teacher, by his 
character, conduct and conversation, should always 
stand as an object-lesson to his pupils of the moral 
principles which he preaches in the class and see 
that whatever the students do in the class, in the 
hostels, or on the play-ground, conforms to the 
lessons which they receive. 

Religion forms the basis of morality and true 
education should never be divested of religious 
teaching. In the peculiar circumstances of India, 
sectarian religion can not be taught in schools or 
colleges belonging to Government or receiving 
State aid, but there ought to be no difficulty in 
preaching sectarian religions in private institutions 
under Christian, Hindu or Mahommedan manage¬ 
ment and such teaching is desirable. In non-sec- 
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' Tt^ian schools and colleges, religious teaching may 
be imparted on certain broad lines on which all 
creeds agree. Lessons about an All-just God and 
His goodness as manifested in His creation and His 
love and kindness for all creatures may, without any 
objection, be taught to all students irrespective of 
their creed, caste and nationality. The ultimate 
goal of life must always be kept in view. This is 
salvation for those who believe in God and in an 
after-life. This need not distract one's attention 
from the things of this life and from its present 
duties. 

It should be solemnly impressed upon the mind 
of the pupil that duties well-performed in this life 
prepare us to enjoy the blessings of the after-life. 
This was the view taken by our illustrious ancestors, 
the old Rishis of India, v r ho divided life into so many 
stages simply to facilitate the performance of the 
graduated duties of each stage with efficiency, and 
thus fit us by process of evolution to attain the 
ultimate goal of life, viz., salvation. 

The sum and substance of Sir Gooroodass’s 
advice in this matter is that any one set of faculties 
must not be cultivated to the neglect or exclusion 
of others, that it should be the aim and object of 
true education to allow legitimate latitude for ex¬ 
pansion and development to each and every faculty 
in accordance with its importance in the economy 
of life. In one word, true education should create 
a well-balanced condition of the body, the mind 
and the spirit. 

Like the industrious bee. Sir Gooroodass used 
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er honey from many a flower in the wi 

_s of knowledge. He was the author of a number 

of valuable books on law, education, mathematics 
and culture. His book on the “ Hindu Law of 
Marriage and Stridhan” is the best and the 
most authoritative treatise on the subject and 



is widely read by both students and legal practi¬ 
tioners. In his works on "A few thoughts on 
Education” and . the “ Education Problem in 
India,” he has tried to solve some of the diffi¬ 
cult problems of Indian education. They contain 
the fruits of his wid£ experience and life-long labour 
in the field of education and are full of detailed 
and practical hints on the methods of study and 
teaching to suit pupils of various grades of intelli¬ 
gence and capability. The books bespeak of his 
profound scholarship in matters educational, both 
oriental and occidental. 

His “ Jnan O Karma ” (Knowledge and 
Work) in Bengali is greatly appreciated by the 
reading public. It enunciates some of the noble 
principles laid down in the Bhagabad Geeta in 
relation to their practical application to affiairs of 
everyday life. It lays down rules for the conduct 
of life which he himself followed and which he be¬ 
lieved would help to minimise the sufferings and 
disappointments inseparable from our life on this 
earth and would secure for every man a fair amount 
of peace and happiness in the midst of his un¬ 
congenial surroundings. 

Mathematics was the most favourite subject 
of Sir Gooroodass and he really enjoyed its study. 
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books on Arithmetic, Algebra and Geome 
>oth in English and in Bengali, are standard text¬ 
books on the subject and have seen many editions. 
Their value is recognised by teachers for the simple 
and practical arrangement of the subject-matter 
and its scientific treatment. 

It is not generally known perhaps that Sir 
Gooroodass was a ready composer of short poems 
both in Bengali and in English. He was very 
particular in observing the rules of grammar and 
rhetoric in all such compositions ; at the same time, 
he could make such a happy selection of words 
as to render them sweet to the ear and to keep the 
sense free from obscurity. A few Bengali poems 
composed by him are placed in appendix 3. 

His many theses, lectures and discourses which 
have been published from time to time should be 
collected and brought out in a book form. 

The Indian Association for the Cultivation of 
Science was founded by Dr Mahendra Lai Sircar, 
C. I. E., M. D., in 1876, the object of which was to 
invite, encourage and enable natives of India to 
cultivate science in all its departments with a 
view to its advancement by original research and 
to its varied application to the arts and comforts 
of life. Sir Gooroodass joined the Association as 
a member from its very foundation and afterwards 
became one of its Vice-presidents. He took a deep 
interest in the institution and his genial and 
inspiring presence was hardly missed from any 
of its meetings. The writer had the honour to 
associate himself with Sir Gooroodass Banerjee 
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e work of this Association for twe: 


The writer worked as Secretary to the Visiting 
Committees of the Hindu and Hare schools for more 
than nine years and Sir Gooroodass Banerjee was 
a member of both the Committees. One of the 
duties of a member was to periodically inspect 
the schools and submit reports, which were con¬ 
sidered by the Committee and afterwards for¬ 
warded to the Principal of the Presidency College 
for information and action. Many important 
reforms in both the schools in respect of teaching, 
discipline and sanitary matters were introduced 
on the recommendation embodied in Sir Gooroodass’s 


reports. 

The work of Sir Gooroodass in the Calcutta 
University Institute is too well known to require 
detailed mention here. He was one of the founders 
of the Institution and continued to take an active 
interest in its affairs until the day of his death. 
He was for many years one of its sectional presidents 
and there was scarcely a meeting or function of 
the Institute which was not graced by Sir Gooroo- 
dass’s presence. The writer had the honour to 
work with him on the Committee of the Institute 
for many years. Sir Gooroodass used to take a 
paternal interest in the junior members and did 
his best to advance their physical, moral and in¬ 
tellectual welfare. He took great interest in the 
recitations and dramatic performances organised 
by the Institute. The duty of selecting pieces for 
recitation in certain subjects and of acting as a 
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iuubc was generally entrusted to him and it was 
duty also to select books for representation on the 
stage, and his encouraging presence was hardly 
missed at the performances. To his interest and 
efforts to a large extent, and also to those ot 
the late Professor Benoyendra Nath Sen M.A., 
the Institute owes its present magnificent habitation. 

The writer had also the honour to associate 
with Sir Gooroodass in the work of the Bangiya 
Sahitya Parishad and the Sahitya Sabha, the two 
leading literary associations in this city concerned 
with the advancement of the Bengali literatuie. 
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SIR GOOROODASS AND THE CALCUTTA 
UNIVERSITY 

Sir Gooroodass was a brilliant alumnus of 
the Calcutta University. We have already noted 
that he occupied the first place in order of merit in 
most of the examinations up to the M. A. in 
which he obtained the gold medal for the year 
in Mathematics which was his subject and w 7 hich 
he continued to cultivate as a student up to the 
last day of his fife. 

He never appeared to be weary of appearing at 
University examinations. While practising in the 
High Court, he passed the Honours Examination 
in Law in 1876 and was admitted to the Doctorate 
in the following year. His theses for the Degree 
of the Doctor of Law were on the “Necessity of 
Religious Ceremonies in Adoption” and on the 
“Hindu Law of Endowments” and these were 
considered to be of very high merit by the examiners. 

He was appointed Tagore Law Lecturer in 
1878 and delivered a course of lectures on the 
“Hindu Law of Marriage and Stridhan” which 
stands to this day the most learned and authorita¬ 
tive treatise on the subject. 

In 1879, he was first appointed an Examiner 
in the B.L. Examination of the Calcutta University 
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g,iid/ne continued to do this duty occasiona. 
in the Arts as well as in the Law Departments of the 
University up to the last year of his life. 

Sir Gooroodass was indebted for his high aca¬ 
demical distinctions to the Calcutta University 
alone, and no one was more loyal and devoted to 
the service of his alma mater than Sir Gooroodass 
Banerjee. He was appointed a Fellow in 1879 
and served on the Senate and in ,the Faculties of 
Arts and Law without break for forty long years 
of his life. He also served on the Syndicate off 
and on for many years. He held the office of the 
Dean of the Faculty of Law in 1912. 

He was the first Indian Vice-Chancellor of the 
Calcutta University (and as a matter of fact of any 
Indian University) and held the high office for three 
years from 1890 to 1892. Referring to this appoint¬ 
ment in his Convocation s'peech, Lord Lansdowne, 
the then Chancellor of the University, was pleased 
to observe :— 

“ There was, however, a special reason for which 
I was particularly anxious to attend this Convoca¬ 
tion : I desired to offer my congratulations to the 
newly appointed Vice-Chancellor of the University 
on his accession to the honourable office. He 
enters upon it with the good will of his fellow- 
citizens, of the University and of the Government 
of India. I do not believe that any more suitable 
selection could have been made. As a member 
of the University conspicuous among his contem¬ 
poraries during his career as a student, as a man of 
cultivated tastes and scholarly attainments, as a 
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istinguished ornament of the Judicial Bench, ani 
a gentleman occupying an honourable position 
in the community which is most largely represented 
among the members of the Calcutta University, he 
is admirably qualified to take a leading part in its 
affairs. It has been very gratifying to me, as 
indeed it must have been to him, to observe 
the manner in which his appointment has been 
received. I have been long enough in this 
country to become aware that in such cases, it 
is not always easy to please every one : but, as far 
as I have been able to discover, no discordant 
note has marred the general expression of approval 
with which Mr. Justice Banerjee’s nomination to 
the Vice-Chancellorship has been hailed. I desire, 
therefore, in the name of the University, of the Gov¬ 
ernment of India—and I believe I may, in this case, 
claim to be the exponent of public opinion at large 
—to congratulate the Vice-Chancellor and to wish 
him a very successful tenure of office/’ 

Sir Gooroodass's Vice-Chancellorship was marked 
by a momentous change in the consitution of the 
Calcutta University. It was during this time that 
the election system was first introduced in the ap¬ 
pointment of Fellows of the Calcutta University. 
In 1890, the Government of India for the first time 
conferred upon the graduates of the Calcutta Uni¬ 
versity residing in Calcutta and holding the highest 
academical distinctions, the privilege of choosing 
tw r o among themselves to represent them on the 
Senate of the Calcutta University and submit the 
names to the Chancellor for approval. The first 
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.ows elected by the Calcutta graduates 
1891 were Mr. Mohendra Nath Ray, C.I.E., M.A., 
B.L. and Rai Jogendra Chandra Ghosh Bahadur, 
M.A., B.L. In referring to these appointments, 
Lord Lansdowne in his Convocation address gave 
a hint that it might be possible to devise some 
means of extending this privilege of election to 
those M.A/s. also who were residents in the Mufussil. 
The election system has since been largely expanded 
and improved. Sir Gooroodass Banerjee in thank¬ 
ing the Chancellor for this estimable privilege, 
said :— 

“ The 1st of January, 1891, will be a memorable 
day in the history of the University, and we hope 
that the principle of representation will be recog¬ 
nised in its constitution as fully and definitely as 
sound policy and right reason will allow ”. 

The Calcutta University until recently was main¬ 
ly an examining body. The practice of selecting 
paper-setters in its different examinations from 
among men who were concerned in teaching the 
subjects, was open to grave objections and led to 
abuse. It was during the Vice-Chancellorship of 
Sir Gooroodass Banerjee that the Syndicate formally 
adopted the rule that no one should be appointed 
to set questions in any subject of which he taught 
the whole or a part and this salutary rule has ever 
since been in practice in the Calcutta University. 

He was appointed a member of the Indian Uni¬ 
versities Commission in 1902. In fulfilment of 
his duty as a member of the Commission, he visited 
the different University centres in India and had 
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opportunity of personally investigating the 
conditions of secondary and higher education ob¬ 
taining in different parts of India. The valuable 
report submitted by the Commission formed the 
basis of the Indian Universities Act of 1904. Sir 
Gooroodass was unable to agree with his colleagues 
on some of the points dealt with in the Report 
touching the questions of— 

I. Constitution of the Senate and the 
Syndicate. 

Disaffiliation of colleges by the Syndicate. 
Fees in Arts colleges. 

Transfer of students. 

Improvement of colleges. 

Recognition of private schools. 

Abolition of text-books in English for 
the Entrance Examination. 
Centralization of Law teaching. 
Matriculation and the School Final Exa¬ 
mination. 

Appointment of teachers to set question- 
papers. 


§L 


II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 

IX. 

X. 


XI. Improvement of school education. 

We do not wish to enter into details regarding 
his views in matters which engaged great public 
attention at or about the time. The reader will 
find a reference to his views on some of these points 
in this book in their proper places. For a fuller 
information, the reader is referred to his note of 


dissent. 

Sir Gooroodass was never so happy as when 
addressing an audience of students. His annual 
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: esses to the students as Vice-Chancellor 
the Calcutta University were conceived in a spirit 
of love and deep solicitude for their welfare and 
were full of counsels of practical wisdo m as to how 
best to prepare themselves for the struggle in after¬ 
life. We would quote for the information of the 
reader a few passages from his last Convocation 
address delivered in January, 1892. 


“Many of you, my young friends, may be think¬ 
ing now that you have passed through the first 
stage of life, the stage of preparation, and are about 
to enter the second, the stage of action. The first 
stage with its incessant toil and rigid discipline may 
have seemed to you a disagreeable one, while 
youthful fancy may be painting the second in 
glowing colours as the stage of unrestrained acti¬ 
vity and unimpeded fruition. I should have been 
most unwilling to dispel this pleasing illusion, 
had I not been firmly convinced that it is the 
source of little joy and much sorrow. The illusion 
must soon disappear and leave painful disappoint¬ 
ment behind. Better far that we should at once know 
the realities of our situation, be they agreeable or 
disagreeable, to be prepared beforehand to meet 
what awaits us. 

“Now, one of the most distressing realities of 
the world you are going to enter, is the immense 
disproportion between the many that toil and 
the few that succeed. If at any of the exami¬ 
nations held in this hall there is heavy failure, 
the result attracts public attention and evokes 
criticism, and steps are taken to prevent its 
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_„nce in future. But who can criticise to an 
5 ose the conduct of the world's examinations? 
We must take the world as it is. But if you cannot 
make the world conform to your views, you must 
not, on the other hand, servilely suit yourselves 
to the world to achieve success. Depend upon 
it that there is often more honour in deserving 
success than in attaining it. Have firm faith m 
the consoling truth that in the inscrutable dis¬ 
pensations of Providence, out of evil cometh 
good, and that adversity is not an unmixed evil. 
I do not ask you to imitate the example of the 
pious lady in the Puranas who preferred adversity 
to prosperity because it enabled her better to 
remember her Maker, for prosperity is not neces¬ 
sarily an evil, and should therefore be gieeted 
when she comes. But I do ask you to submit, 
if it ever be your lot to do so, to adversity s stern 
and chastening rule with calmness and fortitude. 
If she bears a frowning look, remember that 



“Scared at her frown terrific fly 
Self-pleasing folly’s idle brood. 

Wild laughter, noise and thoughtless joy, 

And leave us leisure to be good.” 

“Another perplexing reality of our situation 
is the strange inconsistency between profession 
and practice. Very few men outwardly profess 
any principle of doubtful propriety, but fewer 
still perhaps are they who can inwardly say unto 
themselves they have never swerved from their 
professed principles. As students, you have spent 
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time in learning principles ; be it then you 
aim upon entering life rigidly to adhere to 
those principles in spite of the contaminating influ¬ 
ence of example. If you wish to succeed in life, that 
is, if you wish to control the. material forces of 
Nature, and the still more subtle forces that move 
society, so as to make them subserve your purpose, 
you must possess a powerful and a resolute will,— 
a will at least as powerful and ^resolute as can 
enable you to bring your own action into conform¬ 
ity with the principles you profess. 

“If you are able to surmount these difficulties, 
if you can reconcile your practice with your prin¬ 
ciples, and if furthermore, you can reconcile your¬ 
self with your lot, you shall have earned that 
peace within, that true source of happiness, which 
even the most successful men often fail to attain. 
And your success, though measured by the amount 
of work done it may not be great, will surely not 
be small if measured by the moral strength acquired, 
strength which will not only sustain you in the 
race of life, but will stand you in good stead even 
in that awful stage of it that leads to eternity.” 


§L 
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CHAPTER X 


SIR GOOROODASS ON SOME PROBLEMS 
OF EDUCATION 


Sir Gooroodass, although a lawyer and after¬ 
wards a Judge of the High Court, was pre-eminently 
an educationist above all other things. The only 
other person whose name naturally occurs to 
us in this connection is Sir Asutosh Mukerjee. 
Both these gentlemen have exercised for 
more than thirty years, a profound influence in 
shaping the policy and character of University 
education in India, particularly that imparted 
by the' Calcutta University. I, therefore, offer 
no apology for briefly recording here the_ views 
of Sir Gooroodass Banerjee on some of the impor¬ 


tant problems of education. 

Education of Women.— A man of Sir Gooroo- 
dass’s breadth of views, profound scholarship and 
line culture could not have failed to see the urgent 
necessity for the spread of liberal education among 
Indian women. But as his conception of woman¬ 
hood and of the part she has to play in an Indian 
home was based on the ideal pictured in the Vedas 
and in the great Epics of India, he would put 
certain limitations to the scope and character 
of the education of Indian women. It must not, 
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< 7 er, be supposed that he was against 01 


giffe receiving higher education as imparted by 
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the Universities, but, so tar as I knew of his views 
in the matter, he would not make it a general rule, 
but only an exception in the present condition 
of the Hindu society. He wanted to see Hindu 
girls receive such education as to enable them to 
completely adapt themselves to the peculiar con¬ 
ditions and environments of a Hindu home and 
make them most useful there in the discharge of 
their many-sided domestic duties. He fully 
recognised the important part played by the Calcutta 
University in the matter of female education and 
he made this clear in his second Convocation speech 
delivered in 1891 when congratulating the lady- 
graduates who received Degrees at his hands in 
that year. He said :—‘‘The encouragement of fema e 
education by its Degrees and other marks of dis¬ 
tinction must rank as one of the highest useful 
functions of this University. No community can 
be said to be an educated community unless its 
female members are educated, that is, not simply 
taught to read and write, but educated in the true 
and full sense of the word. For, however proud man 
may boast of his Intellectual superiority over 
the gentler sex, the simple truth must be admitted 
that woman is the primary educator of human¬ 
ly * * * * Our Eastern mind, notwith¬ 

standing its supposed antipathy towards the 
fair sex, conceived the genius of learning to be a 
female divinity, and it is therefore that our sage 
law-giver Manu, notwithstanding the harshness 
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which characterises archaic codes; 
inculcated that memorable precept— 
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'‘Where women are honoured, there the gods 
rejoice ; where they are not honoured, there all 
rites are fruitless.” 

Being a rigid Hindu, it was only to be expected 
that he would strongly advocate the zenana system 
and early marriage. But with all that, he did 
not fail to see the difficulties that the system created 
in the advancement of female education in this 
country and in his reply to the Calcutta University 
Commission's question, he admitted that the zenana 
svstem and early marriage were institutions which 
created difficulties in the way of higher education 
(as ordinarily understood) among women. 

He was generally in favour of organising a 
separate system of education for Indian girls with 
different courses and periods of study and he was 
against making them feel the great burden of ex¬ 
aminations. 

He strongly supported the recommendations 
of the Dacca University for establishing a Women's 
College which he thought would supply a real 
want and would materially help the cause of female 
education. 

Residential University. —The Calcutta Uni¬ 
versity Commission Report records that “ Sir 
Gooroodass Banerjee while admitting that a 
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residential University has advantages and accept¬ 
ing the views that it should- be tried in Dacca, 
overrates its drawbacks.” 

As the majority of Indian educationists strong¬ 
ly support the system of residential University 
and as this question is of momentous importance 
in respect of all Indian Universities, we would 
quote Sir Gooroodass’s opinion in full in order 
that he may not be misunderstood. In his note 
on the Dacca University Committee’s Report, 
Sir Gooroodass wrote as follows :— 

“With all respect for the prevailing opinion on 
the subject, I am unable to accept the view that 
the best ideal of a University is one of the xesi- 
dential type. In saying this, I do not mean to 
suggest that the Dacca University should be of 
the non-residential type. I know that theie is no 
room for making any such suggestion, as the 
Government of India and the Govrnment of Bengal 
are agreed that the new University should be a 
residential one, and the point is no longer open to 
discussion; and my only reason for giving ex¬ 
pression to the adverse opinion is to show that 
while a residential University has certain advan¬ 
tages, it has also certain countervailing disad¬ 
vantages, and that it is not easy to say which 
side preponderates. 

“A residential University is more adapted 
for physical and intellectual education than a 
non-residential University by reason of its being 
able to provide better teachers and appliances 
and more I'egular supervision than what students 
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ecure if left to themselves, and by reas< 
of its relieving students from the trouble of looking 
after their board and lodging, and ensuring for 
them a certain measure of comfort. But it is 
less adapted for moral and religious education 
by reason of that very excess of help, assurance 
of comfort, and regularity of supervision, which 
are less helpful in training men for the rough world 
outside the college walls, where they have to be re¬ 
sourceful in emergency, to struggle patiently and 
cheerfully with adversity, and to accept the inevi¬ 
table with calm resignation to a Will that is inscru¬ 
table and supreme. Living with parents or guar¬ 
dians, or in small messes under suitable occasional 
supervision, is far more elastic, gives students far 
better opportunities of mixing with human beings 
as human beings and not merely as students, and 
is far more conducive to the growth of those 
moral and spiritual qualities so necessary for 
the world, than the rigid routine and dead level 
uniformity of life in a large hostel, where the 
largeness in the number of boarders must make 
discipline to a great extent more mechanical than 
personal. Moreover, differences of caste, creed and 
colour may create unforeseen difficulties in this 
country. Then again, judging from facts, it can 
not be said that the graduates of the non-residen- 
tial Scottish and German Universities compare 
unfavourably with those of the residential Univer¬ 
sities of England. But I need not pursue the 
point any further for my present purpose, which 
is only to caution advocates of the residential 
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m against being too sanguine, and again! 
seeking to enforce it everywhere. Let us wait and 
watch how it works at Dacca.” 

There is considerable force in Sir Gooroodass’s 
argument against the establishment of wholesale 
residential Universities in India from the social and 
economic points of view. The cost of living in a 
residential University is prohibitive in the case of a 
considerable number of students .drawn from the 
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poorer sections of our community who would prove, 
no burden to their poor parents if they live with 
them at home. The burden is felt most severely 
where there are several children in a family to be 
educated. Moreover, it has often been observed 
that Hindu boys living for sometime in hostels and 
messes, neglect their daily religious duties and 
practices and become used to a mode of living widely 
different from that prevailing in their village 
homes. They feel as “ fish out of water ” when 
they go back to their native villages and find it 
difficult to adapt themselves to their home 
environments. Their relatives and friends in 
the village naturally view with alarm the change in 
their living, habits and conduct. The strength and 
sweetness of family tie suffer by long residence 
in hostels in large towns and this is a matter of 
momentous importance in the family life of a 
Hindu. 

Technical Education.— Sir Gooroodass had al¬ 
ways been a strong advocate of technical education. 
So early as 1891, he had the foresight to 
recognise the necessity for a course of technical 
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Ration in the Calcutta University and in his Cl 
^cation address for the year as the Vice-Chancellor 
of the University, he observed that the learned 
professions and all departments of service, whether 
public or private, in which persons who have re¬ 
ceived a liberal as distinguished from a technical 
education could find employment, were getting 
daily more and more over-stocked. Some true 
friends of the country thought that the kind of 
education which the University now encouraged 
could not be regarded as useful for all those who 
were seeking it and that it was time that the Uni¬ 
versity should begin to recognise the necessity of 
technical education and institute examinations and 
confer marks of distinction for its encouragement. 

A short time before his death, inspite of his failing 
health, he applied himself strenuously in formulating 
a scheme for the institution of Degrees in Commerce,. 
Agriculture and Technology in the University of 
Calcutta. The writer had the honour of being 
associated with Sir Gooroodass in the Committee 
appointed by the Senate to draw up the scheme. 
Sir Gooroodass was most anxious to see the scheme 
passed by the Senate and while still in a bad 
state of health, he attended the meeting of the 
Senate and proposed the resolution himself with 
his usual clear and logical eloquence and had the 
satisfaction to see that the scheme he nurtured with 
so much care and at such great sacrifice of health 
was unanimously adopted by the Senate. He said :— 

“It might be said that commercial education,, 
agricultural education and technological education,. 
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:ry good in their way, but why should 
versity be asked to take them up. That was 
the idea that was shared by the great English Uni¬ 
versities of Oxford and Cambridge. But there was 
a time when these views were practically sound. 
But times have changed. Not only has caste been 
broken in India, but its equivalent has disappeared 
in the West also. The son of an agriculturist is no 
longer an agriculturist ; a barbels son becomes a 
Lord Chancellor, and a painter's son also. Here 
in Bengal, one belonging to the cultivator caste 
became the founder of an institution for the culti¬ 
vation of Science; and an orthodox Brahmin, 
though too late in life, is anxious to take to agri¬ 
culture. The struggle for existence is growing 
keener and keener and little knowledge that sufficed 
for successful agricultural pursuits and technolo¬ 
gical occupations a hundred years ago will no longer 
do. You must bring in greater knowledge and 
demand from Nature with all her kindness larger 
returns for your labour, and you must therefore 
help your labour with learning. We are now 
beginning to appreciate the dignity of labour, and 
you can only show your just appreciation of it by 
the introduction of the above-mentioned subjects 
into your seats of learning.” 

He disapproved of the action of the Dacca Uni¬ 
versity Committee in not including Agriculture as 
a Department of the University. He observed that 
Bengal was pre-eminently an agricultural’ country 
and that Agriculture was the occupation of by far 
the greater part of the population. The progress of 
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SOcjety with its increase in numbers on the one 
land demanded improvement in agriculture, while 
the progress of science promised fair prospect 
of such improvement. If the new University 
added a Department of Agriculture and conferred 
degrees in Agriculture, many young men who now 
wasted their energies to obtain unprofitable Degrees 
in other Facultiesj would readily take to agricultural 
pursuits to the groat relief of overcrowded depart¬ 
ments of employment, to their own profit and to 
the general well-being of the country. 

During the troublous times of the partition of 
Bengal when there was a great clamour for national 
education and national University, a National 
College with a department for technical education 
was founded in Calcutta under the patronage 
of some of the prominent educated leaders of 
Bengal. Sir Gooroodass, being a great advocate 
of technical education, saw great possibilities in 
an institution like this for the advancement of * 
technical education in this country, and he devoted 
much of his time and energy to promote the 
interests of the college. The literary side of it, 
being a copy of the Calcutta University, ultimately 
failed to draw sympathy and patronage from the 
public, and it had pratically to be closed. The 
technical side has, however, continued to live a 
useful life. It has recently been re-juvenated by 
a princely donation from the late Sir Rash Behari 
Ghosh, the greatest benefactor of education in 
Bengal. 

Religious Instruction.—As an orthodox 
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imiuu and a man of intensely religious turn 
mind, Sir Gooroodass was ever anxious to devise 
ways and means for imparting • some kind of 
religious education to our boys in schools and 
colleges. Although fully recognising the difficulty 
that lay in the path of a Government professing 
neutrality in religion in making suitable arrange¬ 
ments for such education in Government schools 
and colleges, he thought there would be no difficulty, 
in initiating the boys, whatever denomination 
they might belong to, into those first and funda¬ 
mental principles which formed the basis of all re¬ 


ligions. 

His idea was that the religious education of 
a boy should consist in the first place in the teacher’s 
impressing on him the beliefs common to the 
principal religions of the earth, and they include 
belief in the existence of God as the Creator and 
moral Governor of the universe and as a Being 
whose attributes are infinite, and also belief in 
the immortality of the soul. The teacher should 
in the second place impress on his pupil the truth 
that all our duties are, either directly or indirectly, 
duties to God ; that He sees where no human eye 
can see and that every violation of His laws carries 
with it inevitable evil consequences which we 
shall have to bear. The pupil should also be 
taught the salutary lesson that everything happens 
in accordance with the inexorable laws of God, and 
that he should submit to the inevitable with calm 
resignation. And lastly, it should be the duty 
of a teacher to endeavour to awaken in his 
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s mind the consoling faith that as t 
inverse is governed by an all-powerful and at the 
same time an all-merciful Ruler, everything must 
lead to the good of all in the end. 

Religion, according to Sir Gooroodass, like 
morality, has to be practised and not merely to be 
professed, and practised not merely in the sense 
of observing certain forms and formalities, but 
in the sense of moulding all action and the whole life 
according to it. The pupil should be told with 
all the earnestness of which the teacher is capable, 
to remember that God is with him everywhere 
and at all times, and that everything is in Him. 
To the Hindu boy, he might cite the well-known 
text of the Geeta :— 



“?fr qssfa irf«r wfa i 

c^ 11” 

“ He who sees me everywhere, and e\ .. ng 
in me, never loses me and I never lose him.” 

Of formal prayer, he would say nothing except 
this, that if it consisted in mere words, ' ds 

without thoughts never to Heaven go.” 

He would advise the teacher not to dwell on 
controversial points in religion, as the intellect in 
boyhood was unfit to discuss such questions. 

For direct religious education, he thought that 
the home and not the school should be the right 
place for it. 

As regards religious instructions in boarding 
institutions, he supported the opinion of Sir 
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j. Fitch who in his Lectures on Teaching, very 
properly observed that where a school was a board¬ 
ing institution exercising control over the whole 
of a boy’s time, it should provide for religious edu¬ 
cation. Sir Gooroodass had to deal with this 
question in his note on the Dacca University 
Committee’s Report, and he observed that it was 
difficult no doubt to lay down rules or principles 
regarding religious instruction and observance in 
the University, but it could not be said to be 
impossible. He says :— 

“ The difficulty, however, has to be met in a resi¬ 
dential University. We propose to control the 
conduct of the student during all the 24 hours of 
the day, to provide for his physical and intellectu¬ 
al training, and also to some extent his moral train¬ 
ing ; and it is most undesirable that his religious 
training should be wholly neglected. A student 
who is religiously inclined will, it is true, arrange 
for his prayers and observances ; but in the major¬ 
ity of cases, the greater truths of life which religion 
teaches, and the higher duties which it inculcates, 
but the fruits of whose performance lie in the remote 
future, will be neglected by reason of the lesser 
truths and less paramount duties, the fruits of 
whose performance are immediate, engrossing all 
our attention. I would, therefore, suggest that faci¬ 
lities for prayers be afforded, and some time set 
apart for prayer in the daily routine of the hostel, 
to call the attention of students to their religious 
duties.” 

Moral Education. —Sir Gooroodass was ever 
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Dus to do as much as possible for the moral 
education of our boys in schools and colleges. 
In his first Convocation address in 1890, he referred 
to this matter and tried to impress upon teachers 
the necessity for paying close attention to it. 
He observed :— 

“ There is one other educational question dis¬ 
cussed during the past years upon which I ought to 
say a few words, I mean the question of moral edu¬ 
cation. From its paramount importance, it has 
naturally attracted great attention and from the 
difficulties attending its solution, it has given rise 
to much discussion and difference of opinion. 
Owing to the intimate connection between morality 
and religion on the one hand and to the necessity of 
observing religious neutrality on the other, system¬ 
atic moral education has been considered impracti¬ 
cable. At the same time, it cannot for one moment 
be denied that if the object of education is not only 
to enable the student to pass the examinations and 
win prizes, but is to make him a useful member of 
society, mere intellectual education is a most in¬ 
complete education. It has often happened that 
brilliant intellectual gifts have been frittered aw r ay 
or, what is worse, applied to mischievous ends, 
v'hile comparatively moderate talents, aided by 
honesty of purpose and strength of character, have 
achieved great and good results. The truth is that 
sharp intelligence without sound moral nature can 
no more make a useful man, than fine implements 
can carve a beautiful image out of rotten wood. 

“But if moral education is so necessary, how is 
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be given ? I think the difficulties in our way, 
ougli great, are not insurmountable. Happily for 
man, the cardinal truths of morality are well known, 
•easily intelligible and well recognised. The diffi¬ 
culty lies not in knowing them in theory, but in 
following them in practice, and to meet this diffi¬ 
culty, example is no doubt infinitely more efficacious 
than precept. If then we follow the plan recently 
adopted by the University in regard to the 
Entrance course in English, and in prescribing 
the course in literature, select pieces which 
illustrate the beauties and excellences not only 
of style but also of character, and if the teacher 
dwells not only upon the grammatical and 
philological points, but also upon the moral 
lessons taught by each piece, we may have a 
fairly efficient substitute for systematic moral 
teaching. This plan may, perhaps to some extent, 
interfere with the teaching of languages, but the 
advantage gained will outweigh the apprehended 
disadvantage. 

“A great deal, however, will depend on the 
personal influence and example of the teacher. 
Arnold has done for Rugby more than a library 
full of moral text-books could do ; and the same 
must be the case everywhere.” 

Physical Education. —In his Convocation 
address in 1892, he referred to this subject in the 
following terms :— 

“ Perhaps the most potent of all reasons why 
our education often fails to improve and invigorate 
.the mind, and why the promises of youth are in 
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cases so little fulfilled in later years, is o 
orable neglect of physical education. Any 
attempt to improve the mind without invigorating 
the vital energy would be like an attempt to 
increase the efficiency of machinery by mere inter¬ 
nal adjustment without supplying adequate motive- 
power. Those who are entrusted -with the manage¬ 
ment of schools and colleges should never forget 
their responsibility in this matter. They should 
strongly impress upon their students the indis¬ 
pensable necessity of attending to health, and 
they should encourage healthful and harmless 
physical exercise, and supply facilities for it, with¬ 
out, however, introducing any element of compul¬ 
sion or restraint/'’ 

He was, however, against violent and prolonged 
exercise of any kind which he thought was not 

boys and 
hours of 



of Bengali 
with their 


suited to the constitution 
which often interfered 
study. 

Special Colleges for Well-to-do Classes.— As 

an orthodox Hindu, he was a supporter of the caste 
system which he thought, had been a great factor 
in maintaining equilibrium in the social relations 
of the Hindus for thousands of years and in prevent¬ 
ing the disastrous consequences of labour troubles 
which the West is at present experiencing. But as a 
student of the Geeta, he never harboured any feeling 
of dislike or contempt for any man who was in¬ 
ferior to him in caste but entertained love and 
good will towards all people who were blessed 
with the same divine essence as he himself was. 
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-MAt was only Karma which he believed made 
sdcial distinction. But he denounced in no measured 
terms the perpetuation of any distinction by reason 
of caste, creed or wealth in the sacred temple of 
learning. When the Hastings House school was 
founded in Calcutta a few years ago for the purpose 
of educating Indian children belonging to the 
wealthy classes, he was strongly opposed to such 
a measure and openly condemned it. In these days 
of democracy, the organisers took a wrong step in 
starting a school on the basis of wealth and social 
prestige, and it was no wonder that the school met 
with scant sympathy from the public and died a 
premature death. 

Sir Gooroodass strongly disapproved of the 
recommendation of the Dacca University Commit¬ 
tee for the establishment of a college for the well- 
to-do classes. He made the following observations 
in regard to this question :— 

“ But the establishment of a college for the 
well-to-do classes as a part of the University is 
open to grave objection. In the first place, there 
is no necessity for such a college in connection 
with the University, as it is not proposed that stu¬ 
dents of that college should all read for University 
Degrees and as the classes for whom such a college 
is intended have ample means to establish a special 
college for themselves. 

“ In the second place, the inclusion of such a 
college in the University will impair the integrity 
of University discipline by the unequal treatment 
of the rich and the poor side by side, and will give 
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unhealthy feelings in each class towards t: 


“ In the third place, those for whom it is intend¬ 
ed will benefit far less by studying in such a college 
than they would by becoming students of an ordinary 
college and joining in the competition with a bet¬ 
ter though poorer class of students. 

“ To introduce " distinction between the rich 
and the poor in the temple of learning would ill 
accord with one of the noblest and most cherished 



of human sentiments.’’ 

Post-Graduate Teaching and the raising of 
the University Examination fees. On the 

question of the raising of the examination fees, 
the poor students found a ready supporter in Sir 
Gooroodass. He never forgot his own experiences 
in the matter or the difficulties that beset the path 
of an earnest student daily struggling with poverty. 
When the question of the enhancement of fees came 
up for consideration at the meeting of the Senate 
on the 16th April 1917, Sir Gooroodass entered a 
strong voice of protest against the proposal. He 
said that it had to be most carefully considered 
whether it was proper to increase the 
financial burden of the guardians of the candidates 
at the Matriculation and Intermediate Examina¬ 
tions, who belonged very largly to the poorer 
middle classes of the society, and he hoped the 
meeting would lend a judging if not a willing ear 
to the few words he wished to say on the subject. 
The recommendation of the Committee iegarding 
the raising of Examination fees was open to various 
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objections. In the first place, it threw an 
additional, onerous and to a large extent, unjust 
burden on guardians of the candidates ; secondly, 
it imposed the burden without any adequate en¬ 
quiry ; and thirdly, the necessity of the increase 
in fee recommended by the Committee had not 
been established. The proposed increase in the 
fee was 25 per cent for the Matriculation and 20 
percent in the I. A. and I. 6c. Examinations. 

They should remember the poverty of an average 
student. He did not draw on his imagination when 
he said that, before examination time, many 
students went from door to door to beg, so that 
the}' might scrape together the 12 or 25 rupees 
they had to pay before they were admitted to the 
examinations. It seemed to be unfair to raise ♦ 
the fees of the candidates at the lower examina¬ 
tions who already paid a fair amount which not 
only covered the whole of the examination ex¬ 
penses, but left a large surplus, in order to have 
a fund that was to be devoted to the purpose of 
Post-graduate teaching. That would be (to avoid 
a harsher word) taxing Peter to pay Paul. Then 
it might well be asked whether there was any 
adequate enquiry into the matter and whether 
there was any real necessity for the measure pro¬ 
posed by the Committee. They should raise the 
tuition and examination fees of Post-graduate 
students so as to make the Post-graduate classes 
self-supporting. The Committee was silent on 
that point. He maintained there was no justi¬ 
fication for the raising of the examination fees of 
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latriculation and Interme diate candidate^ 
quite agreed that some Post-graduate teaching 
was necessary and useful. If available funds per¬ 
mitted, they might introduce desirable improve¬ 
ments and take suitable steps for further develop¬ 
ments. But funds for such purposes should not 
be collected in a hard-hearted manner. They 
should rather confine themselves to making pro¬ 
vision for the minimum requirements of Post-gra¬ 
duate teaching. Post-graduate teaching was all 
very well. But the staff should be limited to a 
small number of first rate men to guide instead 
of to coach students. They might well refrain 
from making provision for tutors and coaching 
for examinations. They should confine them¬ 
selves to assisting the good student but not try 
their utmost badly to work up inferior material 
with mediocre agency at disproportionate expense. 
(Minutes of the Senate, Part I. 1917, Page 407) 
Classical Language versus Science. —While 
Sir Gooroodass Banerjee was a keen advocate 
of the study of classical language by our 
University students, he freely acknowledged the 
beneficial influence which the study of Science, 
even in an elementary form, exercises over the 
education of our youths. In his opinion, a classical 
language at the Matriculation stage should be a 
compulsory subject, because at no other examina¬ 
tion, they could find a place for it as such. 
No graduate of the Calcutta University should 
be without some knowledge of a classical language ; 
and the reason for that was tha t some of the great 
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truths of life and learning, those that the hu man 
intellect saw first, were to be found originally 
in their pristine simplicity in some’ one or other of 
the classical languages. One of those languages, 
therefore, ought to be known by everyone who 
was to claim the rank of a University graduate. 
A classical language should, therefore, be compul¬ 
sory if not in any other, at least in the Matricula¬ 
tion stage. On the other hand, some knowledge of 
elementary Physics and Chemistry was very 
necessary for a student at that stage, because 
some little knowledge of Physics and Chemistry 
was a sine qua non for the study of any other 
physical science. But apart from the truths they 
teach, some knowledge of those sciences has a 
higher claim to find a place in the Matriculation 
course, and that is by reason of the mental 
discipline they secure. 

Study of the Bengali Language. —The im¬ 
portance of the study of the Bengali language 
and literature from the Matriculation to the 
highest stage in the Calcutta University has now 
been fully recognised and this has been brought 
about by the unflagging interest and determined 
efforts of Sir Asutosh Mookerjee assisted by some 
of his colleagues in the Senate of whom the 
name of Sir Gooroodass requires honourable mention. 
There was a time when the question of the 
introduction of Bengali even in the undergraduate 
stage met with a solid opposition in the Senate 
and even many Indian members looked upon it with 
great disfavour and suspicion. 
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en the New Regulations were being frame 
the Senate in 1905, a motion was brought 
forward to the effect that Vernacular composition 
should be made obligatory upon candidates at 
the Matriculation examination. The motion was 
received with ridicule and the result was that 
there were only four persons in a Senate of 
seventy to support it. Sir Gooroodass was one of 
the minority of the' four and Sir Asutosh Mookerjee 



was another. 

Long before 1905, however, Sir Gooroodass had 
recognised the importance of the study of Indian 
Vernaculars, particularly Bengali, by our students 
in the different University examinations, and 
he made a special reference to this subject in his 
Convocation address in 1891. He said : 

"I also deem it not merely desirable but neces¬ 
sary that we should encourage the study of those 
Indian Vernaculars that have a literature by 
making them compulsory subjects of our exami¬ 
nations in conjunction with their kindred classical 
languages. The Bengali language has now a rich 
literature that is well worthy of study, and Urdu 
and Hindi are also progressing fairly in the same 
direction. In laying stress upon the importance 
of the study of our Vernaculars, I am not led by 
any mere patriotic sentiment, excusable as such 
sentiment may be, but I am influenced by more 
substantial reasons. I firmly believe that we 
can not have any thorough and extensive culture 
as a nation unless knowledge is disseminated through 
our own vernaculars. Consider the lesson that 
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th^past teaches. The darkness of the Middle 
Ages of Europe was not completely dispelled until 
the light of knowledge shone through the medium 
of numerous modern languages. So in India, 
notwithstanding the benign radiance of know¬ 
ledge that has shone through one of the clearest 
media that exist, the dark depths of ignorance 
all round will never be illumined until the light of 
knowledge reaches the masses through the 
medium of their own vernaculars. 

Sir Gooroodass was for many years a member 
of the Bangiya Sahitya Parishad and took an 
active interest in its affairs. The Bangiya Sahitya 
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Parishad is an unique institution of its kind in Bengal 
and has done yeoman's service to the cause of 
Bengali literature by its collection and publica¬ 
tion of many rare and valuable manuscripts and 
books in that language. Its museum contains 
a rich collection of inscriptions on stones and of 
ancient coins and other relics of Hindu and 
Buddhist civilization. Its motto is advancement 
of Bengali literature and it has done more than 
any other literary body in Bengal to help the 
growth and development of the Bengali language. 
At the time when the New Regulations of the 
Calcutta University were being framed, the Parishad 
appointed a sub-committee to consider how best 
to advance the study of the Bengali language and 
literature in the local University and Sir Gooroodass 


took a leading part in the deliberations of this 
Committee. It was he who drafted a letter 
which was addressed by the Parishad to the Calcutta 
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r ersity insisting upon the imparting 
xuctions to Bengali students in all subjects (except 
English) from the lowest up to the highest stage 
of their University career through the medium 
of the Bengali language. Sir Gooroodass invariably 
lent his support to the introduction of Bengali as the 
medium of instruction in the Calcutta University 
whenever any question bearing on the subject 
came up for discussion. 




CHAPTER XI 


SIR GOOROODASS IN PRIVATE LIFE 

Sir Gooroodass Banerjee’s private life was as 
sweet and pure as his public life was brilliant, 
upright and useful. His was the ideal patriarchal 
Hindu family in which four successive generations 
lived together under one and the same roof in 
harmony, peace and happiness. 

No mother could be proud of a more dutiful son 
than Sir Gooroodass’s. Her wishes were fulfilled 
and her orders obeyed even before they were trans¬ 
lated into words and with a scrupulous fidelity to 
details. Personal comforts, conveniences and in¬ 
terests were of no consideration to Sir Gooroodass 
at any time in his long life, so far as his mother’s 
wishes were concerned. Sir Gooroodass was un¬ 
fortunate in losing his father at an early age. His 
filial affection and sense of duty which in ordinary 
circumstances are divided between the parents, were 
wholly concentrated on his mother who was to him 
a living god on earth. The high unselfish character 
and the simplicity of life of the pious old lady 
precluded the possibility of the imposition by her 
of any demand on the son on her personal account. 
The interests of her son, though naturally uppermost 
in her mind, were never allowed by her to supersede 
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:onsideration of any matter, however trifling 
might be, touching the well-being of any person 
within or outside the family circle, or to transgress 
the time-honoured traditions of the orthodox Hindu 
family. She lived to see her son become one of the 
greatest men in Bengal but this did not in the least 
change her conduct or bearing towards her poor relat¬ 
ions and dependants. Sir Gooroodass's high charac¬ 
ter and exemplary conduct were moulded after his 
good and great mother. The story of the mother 
taking the son to task for studying overtime in order 
to secure the gold medal in the Law Examination 
of his year in competition with another brilliant 
contemporary of his, as related in a previous chapter, 
sufficiently illustrates the self-less and generous 
character of the lady. The well-known English 
adage that “ a tree is known by its fruit, is nowhere 
better exemplified than in the case of this pious 
Hindu lady and her illustrious son. 

To his children, Sir Gooroodass was a most 
affectionate father, discreetly indulgent but a strict 
disciplinarian in all matters relating to their physic¬ 
al, moral, intellectual and spiritual advancement. 
He watched with great solicitude over their conduct 
at home at all times during prayer, study, play, 
recreation and meals. Every one of them was 
expected to perform regularly the daily religious 
duties of a Brahmin and no laxity would be toler¬ 
ated by him on any consideration whatever except 
in case of illness, and he himself was their great ideal 
in this matter. Disregard of personal comforts and 
conveniences for the sake of his religious belief was 
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a .fiot&ble feature of his character. As an orthodox 
lindu, he would not touch any food in the morning 
before he had finished his pooja, and on certain special 
days, it could not be finished before i p.m. This 
habit made him wonderfully immune from the 
effects of fasting and privations. While indisposed, 
he sometime^ used to attend the High Court day 
after day without taking any food except a little 
barley water. As a member of the Jirst University 
Commission, he had to travel great distances 
all over India, and on many occasions, passed 
a day or two in fasting when he could not 
get food prepared according to orthodox 
Hindu style. I have known him to work in the 
Senate for hours together without taking any food 
when indisposed and he seemed to feel none the worse 
for it. All his children imbued this spirit of sacri¬ 
fice for the sake of religion from the honoured 
head of the family and it grew a habit with them. 
The old Hindu way of showing reverence to parents 
and elderly relations by taking the dust of their 
feet and placing the same on the head in the 
morning was a most pleasing sight that could not 
escape the observation of an early visitor to the 
house of Sir Gooroodass Banerjee. 

In matters of personal cleanliness, he was very 
particular and he was successful in inculcating this 
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good habit among his children. 

As an orthodox Hindu, he had great faith in the 
sanctity of the Ganges water, and in his earlier days 
and even while he was a Judge of the High Court, 
he could be seen on Sundays walking all the way 
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from Narikeldanga to Baghbazar to take his bath 
in the river. He was a familiar figure to the people 
living in those parts of the town through which he 
had to pass on his way to the riverside. I remem¬ 
ber very well how people, old and young, men, wo¬ 
men and children, used to flock to the front doors or 
at half-opened windows on the roadside to take a 
glimpse of the great Judge who still retaining the 
old Hindu faith in the sanctity of a bath in the 
river Ganges, used to wend all that way from Nari¬ 
keldanga to the riverside on foot. 

An amusing incident is reported to have occur¬ 
red during one of his regular Sunday excursions 
to the riverside. One day when Sir Gooroodass 
was returning from his bath dressed in a simple 
dhoti and gamcha (napkin), an elderly Hindu woman 
who was standing at the door of her house, mistook 
him for a Poojari Brahmin (priest) and asked him 
if he would do her the favour of performing the 
pooja of her family god, as her family priest was ill 
and could not attend. Sir Gooroodass with e 
sweet smile accepted the invitation, entered the 
cottage, sat before the family god, performed the 
worship in all its minute details, tied up the simple 
offerings (rice and fruits) in his napkin and left the 
cottage with this homely bundle. We do not know 
what the woman thought when she came to know 
afterwards that she had made the great Judge of the 
High Court to act as her poorohit (priest) for that 
day. But so far as Sir Gooroodass w r as concerned,, 
he did the duty cheerfully as he thought that 
Pooja w'as the first and the most important duty 
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of a Brahmin over all other duties. This speaks 
volumes of his natural simplicity, his strong faith 
in the religion of his forefathers and his high sense 
of duty as a Brahmin. 

He built a small house at Baghbazar on the 
river Hooghly for his mother’s residence during the 
last days of her life. And here he was removed at 
his own request a few days before he died, firmly 
believing in the sanctity of the river and the high 
stage of spiritual life one attains if one is fortunate 
enough to breathe his last breath within sight of the 
river and with the touch of its holy water on his 
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person. 

As a neighbour, he was good, kind and always 
helpful. He had often to act as a referee in matters 
of dispute occurring in the locality and his decision 
was accepted as final by the parties concerned. 
For settling such disputes, he had often to devote 
much time and thought amidst his multifarious 
public duties but he never grudged such personal 
sacrifice which proved to be the means of saving 
many families from pecuniary ruin and other 
consequences of deadly enmity among the 
members. In all their pleasures and sorrows, 
he was the friend, guide and philosopher of 
his neighbours, and no event of any importance 
could take place in the neighbourhood without 
his knowledge and approval. As a votary of 
education, he was very keen to see that the poor 
men of the locality were given all facility for educat¬ 
ing their boys, and with this object, he took the 
lead in the founding of the Narikeldanga High School 
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he not only gave considerable financial 
support but up to the last day of his life, took an 
active part in its management. He also helped the 
establishment of a library in Narikeldanga which 
has proved to be a valuable agency for the spread 
of knowledge among the people of the locality. 
He took great pleasure in regularly helping the 
children of his neighbours in their study, and on 
Sundays, the venerable old gentleman could be 
seen clad in a white dhoti , squatting on a mat 
spread on the floor, surrounded by the children 
of the house and those of his neighbours, spending 
hours explaining their lessons with a smiling face 
and unruffled temper. 

He was a man who never subordinated the 
dictates of his conscience to worldly considerations. 
He never courted the rich nor the influential for 
the advancement of his own interest or that of his 
own people. He was the most reluctant person 
to remain in anybody’s obligation on the ground 
that to do so might lead him to a delicate situation 
requiring compromise of his cherished principles. 
This rigid adherence to his ideals sometimes proved 
inconvenient to the interest of his own people. 
As a Judge of the High Court, he would not allow 
his vakil sons and son-in-law to appear in cases 
which were to be tried by him. 

As a citizen, he was a most law-abiding and 
useful person. His opinion in all matters connected 
with the improvement of civic life was eagerly 
sought for and greatly respected by all sections of 
the community. He did not participate in politics 
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even after his retirement from the Bench, 
but his opinion on important public questions used 
to be sought for by the leading political organisations 
in this city. His was a never-failing welcome 
figure in all movements organised in the city for the 
advancement of the intellectual, moral, spiritual, 
economic and social life of the people, particularly 
of his own community. In these movements, he 
would give the foreplace to other* men and work 
quietly and earnestly by remaining in the back 
ground. With all his great personality, he was 
most modest and unobtrusive in all public meetings. 
He would often be found quietly taking a seat in the 
second or third row in preference to the front bench 
and on one occasion when the present writer re¬ 


quested him to take a front seat at a public meeting 
in which he was one of the principal speakers, he 
courteously declined to do so and smilingly said 
that if one only knew where to sit, one would never 
have the trouble of having to quit it. 

In 1879, he was appointed an Honorary 
Presidency Magistrate. He was for some time a 
Municipal Commissioner of Calcutta, In 1887, he 
was returned to the Bengal Legislative Council 
as one of the representatives of the Corporation of 
Calcutta and he rendered valuable help there in the 
getting up of the Calcutta Municipal Act which was 
passed in 1888. He was made a Knight in 1904. 

I have already referred to the great interest 
he took in the welfare of the student community 
and the great love he bore for them. As one of the 
Sectional Presidents of the Calcutta University 
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,te, he came into close contact with a ve 
number of students of all denominations 
living in Calcutta and it is not too much to say 
that he used to take almost a paternal interest in 
them. He was most anxious to see our students 
grow up physically, morally and intellectually 
strong and that they were brought up according to 
the time-honoured traditions of their races. Being 
himself an orthodox Hindu, he had unflinching 
faith in the religious belief and practices of his 
forefathers and succeeded in inculcating this faith 
among his own children and grand-children. He 
was very keen to see that all Hindu students 
should undergo the strict discipline enjoined by 
the Hindu shastras in the system known as 
Brahmacharyya. * It has already been stated that 
he was never in great favour of wholesale intro¬ 
duction of the residential system of education 
in this country, as he was of opinion that it 
seriously interfered with the religious practices 
of Hindu students and encouraged laxity of 
discipline in their habits, customs and conduct 
in relation to their family and social life. He would 
give liberty of action to students within certain 
limits but would strongly discourage any sign of 
license or frivolity in student life. When the 
question of students staging plays for purposes 
of recreation came up for discussion in the Calcutta 
University Institute, there were some principals 
and professors of colleges who discountenanced the 
proposition on grounds of morality and interference 
with their studies. Sir Gooroodass supported the 
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jrOposition with this hmitation that the play to be 
staged was to be approved by a competent senior 
member of the Institute and that some senior 
members should always be present during the play. 
When the junior members clamoured for direct 
representation on the Executive Committee of the 
Institute, Sir Gooroodass strongly opposed the 
proposal but advocated their representation through 
some senior members elected by them for the 
purpose. He was, however, in a minority and the 
proposition was carried. Subsequent events have 
shown that Sir Gooroodass’s opposition was based 
on great foresight and practical wisdom. 

As a lawyer and a Judge, he had great oppor¬ 
tunities of studying human character in its various 
phases, its strength as well as its weakness, and he 
did not hesitate to apply his'experience thus gained 
to matters purely domestic. On the occasion of a 
visit to his family dwelling house at Narikeldanga, 
the writer was taken by Sir Gooroodass to a number 
of neat, decent and separate buildings surrounding 
the main house which he said he had erected for 
his several sons—one for each. Although a staunch 
supporter of the joint family system, he could well 
read the signs of the times which unmistakably 
pointed to the extinction of the system before long, 
and, therefore, to avoid future troubles, he had 
made provision for separate habitations for each 
of his sons. The writer observed that there were 
separate drains running from each house which 
seemed to him as so much waste of land and money 
and he suggested that a common drain for all the 
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would have been a matter of greater 
and^would have served the purpose equally well. 
Sir Gooroodass smiled and said that he had done 
it on purpose and he related a case which he had 
dealt with as a Judge in which two rich brothers 
fought bitterly over a common drain and were in 
the end utterly ruined. He made use of this 
experience when constructing the houses for his 
sons, although he was quite sure his sons were too 
good to make him apprehend such a contingency. 

He was an orthodox Hindu but there was not 
the slightest tinge of intolerance of other religions 
in his orthodoxy. He firmly believed that all 
religions lead to the same goal. He always held 
great reverence for the life and teachings of Jesus, 
and he often used to relate before the members of 
his family for their instruction, various incidents 
from the life of the great Arabian Prophet. His 
orthodoxy, moreover, was confined to the limi¬ 
tations prescribed by the ancient Hindu scriptures. 
Where such injunctions were at variance with the 
present day customs and practices of the Hindu 
society, he adhered to the former and ignored the 
latter. The great Vidyasagar was put beyond the 
pale of the Hindu society on account of his advo¬ 
cacy of widow-remarriage. Sir Gooroodass, how¬ 
ever, did not hesitate to invite him on the occasion 
of the shradh ceremony of his mother. Vidyasagar 
had unbounded admiration for Sir Gooroodass 
for his deep devotion to and great affection 
and reverence for his mother which he said was 
an uncommon phenomenon at the present age. 
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oroodass was a supporter of the sea-voyage 
movement. 

He was a strong supporter of early marriage and 
this was a matter over which there was an irrecon¬ 
cilable disagreement between Sir Gooroodass and 
some of his friends and admirers including the writer 
of this book. Sir Gooroodass was once pleased to 
observe that while there were so many matters in 
which he and the writer were in full agreement, it 
was a matter for regret to him to find the latter 
sometimes flying at a tangent over certain problems 
of social reform, but he felt sure maturer years 
would help him to get rid of some of his outlandish 
ideas. 

His charity was great but he never allowed his 
right hand to know what his left hand gave. He 
used to give regular help to many a poor student. 
No applicant for relief would go away from him 
without getting some help. The writer had once a 
talk with Sir Gooroodass in the matter of help being 
given to strangers of the bhadralok class whose 
number seemed to be on the increase. Sir Gooroo¬ 
dass said that in case of beggars of this class, his 
practice was to give them a small amount at their 
first call on the ground that they might be 
deserving cases after all, and as he did not know 
their antecedents, he would give them just so much 
as would enable them to get one meal at least for 
that day. He was a supporter of most of the 
charitable institutions in this city and the writer 
had the privilege of associating himself with Sir 
Gooroodass in the management of some of them. 
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It was a strict principle with Sir Gooroodass 
neither to lend nor borrow money. He often used 
to quote the lines of the immortal poet— 

“ Neither a borrower nor a lender be. For loan 
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oft loses both itself and friend , and borrowing dulls 
the edge of husbandry.” 

It so happened that while he was at Berham- 
pore, the Nawab -Nazim urgently wanted a loan 
of Rs. 200C0, and knowing that Sir Gooroodass 
was in a position to accommodate the Nawab, 
Mr. Cox, the Private Secretary of the Nawab, 
approached Sir Gooroodass and proposed the 
loan carrying an interest of Rs. 3 per cent per 
month (i.e. Rs. 600 per month) and in case 
of non-payment of interest for 6 months, it would 
be added to the principal. Sir Gooroodass gently 
but firmly declined the advantageous terms observ¬ 
ing that they were precisely the very things that 
dissuaded him from accepting the offer. Sir Gooroo¬ 
dass enjoyed the fruits of his wisdom and discre¬ 
tion throughout his long life. We know for cei- 
tain that he never experienced the worry and 
humiliation of being a debtor and it was his good 
fortune to be spared the pain of ingratitude and 
estrangement of indebted friends. 

Sir Gooroodass’s sense of self-respect was very 
strong and he would strongly protest against 
any attempt on the part of any man to trifle with 
it He was very loath to ask for the slightest 
favour of any kind from any one. 

Many years ago, at a meeting of the Faculty 
of Arts convened for the purpose of electing its 
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^representatives on the Syndicate, a large number 
of names were proposed, and before they were put 
to ballot, Mr. W-, a high European Govern¬ 

ment official, suggested that the number of members 
present should be counted before the distribution 
of ballot papers to see that the ballot papers did 
not exceed the number present. Now such a 
procedure had never before been called into prac¬ 
tice in any of the meetings of the Calcutta Univer¬ 
sity and Sir Gooroodass felt very indignant at 
the insinuation of dishonesty on the part of the 
members of the Faculty which was involved in the 
suggestion. Pie made a vehement protest against 

the proposal sajnng that Mr. W-should 

remember that they were members of the 
University and that was a sufficient guarantee 
to prevent ballot-papers exceeding the number of 

members present. On this, Mr. W-apologised 

and retracted his statement. 

Another incident may be related here. When 
he was a Vakil of the High Court, he appeared in 
a case in a mufussil Court before a District Judge. 
The Judge had some doubt in his mind as to his 
being a Vakil of the High Court on account of his 
very young age and boyish appearance and ad¬ 
dressing him said ;—“How am I to know that you 
are a Vakil of the High Court ?” Sir Gooroodass 
respectfully replied that his junior who was a pleader 
of that Court would tell his Honour that he was 
what he represented himself to be. The Judge said 
that he was not satisfied to which Sir Gooroodass 
replied,—"Very well. Sir, I take my stand here on 
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t as a Vakil of the High Court. Your Honou 
mly "prosecute me for false personation if so 
inclined.” It is needless to add that the matter 

ended there. . 

The late Lt. Col. S. P. Sarbadhikan, C.I.E., 
M.D., I.M.S., attended Sir Gooroodass in his last 
illness. He related to the writer the impression 
the great man left on his mind in the last days of 
his life. While suffering from agonising pain 
caused by the fatal illness, he never betrayed it 
in his looks or in his movements lest it would cause 
pain and anxiety to those who were nursing him. 
As he was declining, the influence of the mind over 
the body was more and more asserting itself. It 
was then only that one could see what a strong 
mind was encased within his weak and fiail bo y. 
Nobodv, not even the physicians, could prevent 
him from talking to his friends and relations who 
came in numbers to pay their last respects to t e 
great man after his removal to the nver side. 
He use 4 to say that this was his last opportunity 
to speak to them and he would not allow his physical 
disability to stand in the way of fulfilment of their 
wishes. The shadow of death was hovering on his 
face, still there was no sign of fear or despondency 
visible on it. He would go on conversing with 
his visitors on religious and philosophical topics 
and on the Life after death. Even in this condi¬ 
tion he would give advice in worldly matters to 
his own people who he thought were in need 

It is the custom with the Hindus to raise an 
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_jgy of wood of bael tree (JEgle Marmelos) in honour 

of the departed parents and .near relations when 
they die full of age, and Sir Gooroodass knew his 
sons would do it. He had a garden surrounding 
his family residence in Narikeldanga containing 
among others many bael trees whose fruits 
he highly prized, and he directed his sons in his 
death-bed which of the bael trees they should cut 
down to prepare his effigy. Considerable portions 
of the day used to be passed in the reading of 
portions of the Katha Upanishad and of.>the 
Bhagabad Geeta for which he had the highest 
admiration and reverence as books of religion 
and which he inherited from his father.Like a true 
Hindu with boundless love and faith in his Master 
and in a Future Life, his whole life was a prepara¬ 
tion for death and when it at last came, he met it 
with cheerfulness, courage, faith and hope, and 
his soul left the shattered frame like a man who 
casts off his old garments to put on a new one. 

The Hon’ble Mr. W. C. Wordsworth who pre¬ 
sided at a meeting of the Syndicate held on 28th 
Nov. T918 in the absence of the Hon. Sir Lancelot 
Sanderson, the then Vice-Chancellor, addressed on 
behalf of the Syndicate, a letter of sympathy to Sir 
Gooroodass in his sick-bed in which he prayed for his 


speedy recovery and expressed the hope.of being 
benefited by his counsels of wisdom again in Uni¬ 
versity matters. Dr. S. P. Sarbadhikari was the 
bearer of this message of sympathy to Sir Gooroo¬ 
dass three days before his death. Sir Gooroodass 
was then too ill to write with his own hands but 
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Gooroodass by his eldest son :— 

" Many thanks for your very kind letter of 
November 28th, 1918. 

" I am indeed deeply grateful to you and your 
esteemed colleagues for that touching message 
of hope. 

" May the abundant grace of my Maker and the 
over-flowing sympathy of my fellowmen which 
have so far sustained me during trial and tribu¬ 
lations continue to be vouchsafed to me in going 
through whatever has still to be faced.” 

Sir Lancelot Sanderson was the first President 
of the Committee appointed bv the Senate to raise 
a suitable memorial to Sir Gooroodass in appre¬ 
ciation of his invaluable services to the Calcutta 
University. 

At about 1 p.m. on the last day, his pension 
cheque arrived and his people were troubled in 
their mind if it was proper for them to put it before 
him for endorsement. He came to know of it, 
understood their difficulty, asked the doctor if in 
his opinion he was in a fit state to sign and when 
fully assured of it, he took the cheque and in a 
shaking hand endorsed it on the back, observing 
that thi« was his last pension and he hoped the Bank 
would admit his signature. After this, he asked 
his attendants to open the window facing the river. 
He kept his gaze on the river, and settled down 
quickly in deep communion with his Maker. One 
of his sons began to read the Geeta which he listened 
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4w ith rapt attention. He never spoke a word 
afterwards to any body. As death was approaching, 
instead of any signs of struggle, his face appeared to 
be illumined with a heavenly radiance, and peace and 
serenity sat there. His confiding soul ultimately 
took rest in the bosom of his Father at 10-50 
p.m, on the 2nd December, 1918. 

Thus died the good Sir Gooroodass Banerjee 
the coveted death of a true Hindu, on the bank of the 
holy river, gazing on its dancing stream, and with" 
the sweet and hope-inspiring words of his ever 
favourite Geeta making celestial music in his ears. 
Great as he was in life, he was still greater in death. 
Both in his life and in his death, he has left behind 
an example which all men, whatever their 
nationality, creed or colour may be, would do well 
to imitate. 

He has left behind him his widow, four sons and 
two daughters. Babu Haran Chandra Banerjee, 
M.A., B.L., who is the Secretary to the Council of 
Post-Graduate Teaching in Science in the Calcutta 
University, is his eldest son. Rai Bahadur Dr. 
Sarat Chandra Banerjee, M.A., D.L., the popular 
President o r the Calcutta Improvement Trust 
Tribunal is his second son. Babu Upendra 
Chandra Banerjee, M.A., B.L., an officer of posi¬ 
tion and responsibility in the office of the Accoun¬ 
tant General, Central Revenues, comes next and 
Babu Surendra Chandra Banerjee, M.A., Professor 
of Botany in the Presidency College, is his fourth 
son. His eldest daughter is married to Babu 
Manmatha Nath Mookerjee, M.A., B.L., a disting- 
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ed Vakil of the Calcutta High Court. His 
youngest daughter is the wife of Babu Sudhansu 
Seldiar Mookerjee, B.L., also a Vakil of the 
Calcutta High Court. 
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SONGS 

(Composed by Sir Gooroodass Banerjee ) 

[ > 3 

On the King-Emperor’s Visit to India 
fippl—Oe'Qiri I 

fvoK^ '©» I 

sftft C'Sprts pnw u 

fptci*i <=PH> 

fe fin '®rfa, ii 

i2fa|ftVl 9 l, ^fWI, 

0^5 StSfT, Splt 5 ^ II 

'5$t c I3 'SP, ffl? C^t'K'StP 

OTfCP >2ft c l, 'P II 

fStms, *rt*i i 


t * ] 

Welcome to Dr. Rabindka Nath Iagore 

%5 I 

Si stt«s ^tcn cwffl *t* i 
fSf*m ^ ^mts ?c?rl cp i 
fcfcs ?i% sfa, p sfa 



via Ml i° 




SIR GOOROODASS BANERJEE 
c$3 i2it*t«ca, 

tffcre stfs, *ftw «itfe 'si^ta i 
**Fm i^ratfa,’ c$t«? *rt?i f%^Tf^f*r, 

's 5i%5i jr, str^sn *mr i 


[ * ] 

Welcome to Sir Jagadis Chandra Bose 
D.Sc., F.R.S. 

— ^itvstd^l i 

9*1 -9*1 9*1 <9 ’©'« fafflFT I 

m *rtfTO5fe *IW, <9 ^ 33 *1’Sltt*T I 

fasit5i-f*r$ 

e\V5W CT < 81 ^ ^CT I 

■s?? if% w§ 3m arc«t ttnr, 

nfcw ^t^tcsr, affa^ri *ii «t*rc»f, 
c^Vhct, c*F«rto*i <®i i 
*i 5 ? frw?} m ^3 

Wi ^’i c*fc* c$3 ii 
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*Ttefi*« s rf^re’i*r i 
®t? -m fa, *rtt, f; 

fa, <*PJ, fa ; fa, 45, % I 

'a 

®Ts Ufa OT<2fatir ^fatfwtft c^, 
4*r, 4, ^ fa, ^bj*N i 

(Reception to Sir P. C. Ray and 
Sir D. P. Sarbadhicary) 

<2faft—I 

Cafe Sis ^t®I I 

(gfvft^i osfatws '®*t«r^=r i 

artfara, 

W*t?I f*W ffal, «TC3tf ¥®t C**R I 
•StftST-^^f^PW, sfaStES 
cat’ll cfftst^ta ^tsr, m<\ JTiJi i 
*Tff5§ 5p3I, 

cstwi, mu fans <■$ i 
^rfaTro '®TPR 5IK 5t^»?1 c^? *P*R, 

'Stt CSfatWS '9 4 1 1 ’ftfalC? 5tCf 1R I 
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A Hymn on the Occasion of 
The Service-Parade of the Bengal 
Ambulance Corps 



Wll fog 4 I 

cm\ i 

^tal CffttStS (Tlfare I 

OTt ‘13 ^Tfa. 

TtfaR 3t®rta ^Wt, Tfa *tw vm i 
effort nftts *?*, cr reRR f*tti 
f%l? RTC*!, (£lt TtfB C? m 5^ I 


Vouchsafe Thy mercy unto these Thy Servants Lord, 
Service to man is Service Thine they firmly trust. 
Leaving th se dear to them, forgetting danger and fear, 
They start for a distant land, the wounded to nurse. 
Worthy sons of their parents, adding to their 

country's fame, 

Their,'Sovereign Lord they cherish the wish to serve. 
May they by Thy grace come joyfully back, 
Proclaiming the victory of their King-Emperor— 
This is our humble supplication at Thy feet. 
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On the occasion of the entertainment of the 

MEMBERS OF THE CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 

Commission by the Calcutta 
University Institute. 


i 


fkw f*W, wl, 

c^t^l srsf, i 

«rfs* w *ftra vs, 

C*tt WT <W*lt© C3M1 I 

CSRIS ^1 ^ ^C5? <K*T ffr*, 

cstts to c^rte c*ra «rtw i 

*lf® sffe, flftJ l[fe, 

TO C*R—4 ftC®, CTOfoni II 

Welcome Savants, this grateful gathering grace ; 
Bengala greets you with expectant face* 

For yours is now the solemn charge to find. 

How best to guide Bengala’s youthful mind. 

First in material lore your learners train, 

Spiritual knowledge last they must attain. 

Give them the pleasant but let them beware, 

The pleasant that's not the good, is delusive snare. 
See that Ind in thought and in deed lives true 
To her hallowed past.—This is our prayer to you- 
ii 
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[ <1 ] 

Reception to 

The Hon’ble Sir Sankaran Nair, Kt. 
(Rammohan Library) 

'srmtHf sufas t?5i cm ^ fm-w i 

«?*if'S'5, 'Stfaaif® ^5^5, 

C«1 C®Wa eirfsf, Jplfajf I 

w«t? ^ts, <tt®l ’kuci^ < 5j»f 4 i i 

«)3i simf®, m wf nanf®, 

*fa straj <at nv , 

Bharati’s darling, Bharat’s ornament bright, 

Our hearts are dancing joyful at thy sight. 

Pure of heart and versed in varied lore, 

Untired in work, in duty firm e’er more,— 

These virtues thine make thee beloved of all. 

To keep education from error free— 

This sacred charge the King has laid on thee, 
Blest thou noble soul, blest our gracious King, 
Whose righteous rule doth such a blessing bring. 
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WELCOME TO 



Sir Devaprasad Sarvadhicary Kt. 

C.I.E., M.A., LL. D. 


*[«, | 

fawfe 'sitsnrl *tt%s c«W3 '©‘i i 

3®, f?3® 43TJR I 
C^spR *IR, 

HH 9 ?* firf^t*tCT, »W1 3t3*i3tS1 I 
^TtfH ?<i BfIs, fat-frot»ra, 

SPttfal '®RT»F‘I I 

5lt®W5 eratsiS, *W <5t3l c*rf#l w, 
vjjft §;«| *ra jrntH i 

nw <$f*i si^Pifo, 4 ^ *v&i <sif%, 

(W-f^C 5 ® ^T«f II 

nd Jlt^I t 
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[ » ] - 

SONG ADDRESSED BY THE INSTITUTE 

To Her Members 
On Her Birth-day Celebration 

( ?1 'sjgj 3*1^9 ) 

W 5 ! Si^S! 5 J 3 J ^ f*P[, 

OSWff? C5 ?? ^Itf WtT | 

3151 Sjiff [f(W, ^t*t 1 ^tCT 5 (W, 

<jpi *ra ctsict, f-tutn c*r? 'srt’itra i 

Btf^l C^E? feVR, W d^SR, 

'Sit C*R Jit'S, 5 ltfV ftcu ftCW I 
^strati'®, ^fta sncxo, 

5 jsi <at?, f** ^Ptem 5 ?i ^ i 
^ 51 ^ *tt^i 

tfCS SR'S 'Sin, 5JC^ 9TSJ ’SZH I 

Cf 5J5I ^f*l, ^ ^ Of? 3R, 

'si* cm ° 'sw ems, firsi s«*r srf^tnt ii 
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[ >• ] 

The Narikeldanga Institute 
Anniversary 
1916. 

%'S I 

<Sfl T S'® fWR I 

^ cw ^ 1 

^ ^ 'Site'), c^5 #tW 

11 

CT C*R§ %<l CT ^tC 5 

3«ti *MscrM, *R 3t*t I 

^*0 f* •sfcgtsf^, of?: jr, 

*lttW WR 5 ?, *ltfa *re3FT I 

'S? '•rfiPFt'S, 5tf?'S ^1 
qfif fag «ttC*F 5p»t, Rtjtw fa<g 5WI II 


[ » ] 

PRIZE-DAY 

National Council of education, Bengal 

^*R1 ’srR’ws 4 'sifa 5 *? faR, 

gst«r £*tfi fo? '^rfu t%f^T faw i 

^*1 gs*t 

=g«t g:*t Rfafa's, artfc c?«rt c^fa <ttCT 1 

^«f $5«t *R C?fa, ^1 05H *tffl*fa, 

OTT^-fos ?$ IF®, W\ »tffa ®tW I 
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51, Sankaritola, Calcutta, 
The 22nd October , 1888. 


My dear Dr. Banerjee, 

My sincerest congratulations on your elevation to 
the Bench. No man deserved it better. In giving 
you a well-balanced intellect and a temper that cannot 
be ruffled, God has made you a Judge par excellence 
by nature. May He prolong your life so that you 
may continue with ever increasing usefulness to be an 
honour to our country, once glorious and alas ! now 
how fallen, is the earnest wish and prayer of 

Your sincere admirer 
Mahendra lal Sircar 


Hazaribag Green Villa, 
24th October , 1888. 

My dear Gooroodass, 

I have perused with great delight in the “English¬ 
man” of the 22nd instant which I have received here 
to-day that you succeed Mr. Justice Cunningham. 
Accept my sincere and hearty congratulations upon 
the success you have achieved. By your learning, 
industry, perseverance, capacity for work, superior 
intellectual capacity and above all by your thorough 
rectitude of purpose and independence of character, 
you have richly deserved the honour that has been 
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brf-ed upon you. I have not the least doubt thh 
tirwill sustain the reputation that you have deservedly 
earned, in this new walk of life. I cordially welcome 
you as a valuable co-adjutor and colleague. 


With best wishes, 

I remain, 

Yours very sincerely, 
Romesh Chunder Mitter 


Madhupur, 

25/Zj October , 1888. 

My dear Dr. Banerjee, 

Allow me to couple the usual Vijaya felicitations 
with my sincere congratulations on your elevation 
to the highest honour which a native of this country 
can aspire to. What has been so long confidently 
anticipated has come to pass to the great joy of 
your friends and admirers, whose number, I am 
glad to say, is legion, and who are well aware that you 
are the only one who is entitled to the unique distinction 
of being called “ «r 3 iTcro<? ” in this “iron age.” 

It is my fervent prayer that you may live long to 
enjoy the prosperity and happiness with which God 
rewards unassuming goodness, and unpretentious purity. 

Believe me, 

With the kindest regards, 
Yours ever sincerely, 
Nilmani Mukerjee 
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The Palace, Moorshedab, 
27th October , 1888 . 



My dear Gooroodass Babu, 

It is long since I have had the pleasure of seeing or 
hearing from you ; but I have always been happy to 
learn from the papers and other sources that you have 
been doing as well in the world as one could wish for. 

I now learn that you have been appointed a judge of 
the High Court. Government by honouring you with 
the appointment, has honoured the whole native com- , 
munity ; as by your character and attainments you are 
indeed an ornament to our society. I congratulate you 
heartily on the honour which Government has thus con¬ 
ferred upon you, an honour which I hope you may long 
continue to enjoy with every credit and success. 

Trusting you are quite well, 


Your sincere well-wisher 
Hussan Ali Mirza. 


3, Kyd Street, 
October 31st, 1888 . 


My Dear Dr. Guru Das, 

I have just returned from Dehli and Agra and hasten 
to congratulate you on your well earned elevation to 
the High Court Bench. 

Not only you yourself but the public also are to be 
congratulated on the selection made. 


Yours sincerely, 
H. L. Harrison 
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I, PUDDOPOOKER SQUA: 
Kidderpore, 

1st November , 1888. 



My dear Gurudass Babu, 

I sincerely congratulate you on your elevation to 
the Bench. I am especially delighted that a Banerjec 
has at last been selected (though the first opening made 
in the Bench was for a Banerjee), and that the choice 
has fallen upon the fittest among them. 

********** 


Believe me, 

Yours sincerely, 

Hem Chandra Banerjee. 


Nattore, 

5th November , 1888 

My dear Sir, 

I read in this Week's Calcutta Gazette of your ap¬ 
pointment as a Judge of the High Court. Allow me to 
offer you my most sincere congratulations on your ac¬ 
cession to the Bench. It is remarked in some of the 
native papers that the appointment has caused great 
heart-burning to the Mahomedans. It is singularly 
unfortunate that attempts should be made by those who 
ought to know better, to turn any thing and every thing 
into a race question. I may however assure you, if 
indeed such assurance be needed, that whatever others 
may think, those at least among the Mahomedans who 
have the privilege of knowing you personally, cannot 
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that a happier choice could not have been made 
you will live long to enjoy therse honours, 



I remain. 

Yours sincerely, ' 
Syed Shamsul Huda 


Nynee Tal, 
October 18, i88g. 

My dear Guru Das, 

I felt very much for you on hearing of your great 
sorrow, for it was only the other day that you were tell¬ 
ing me how much you owed to your mother and I know 
from the old Berhampore days what deep affection you 
felt and what a devoted son you have been. This last 
must be your great consolation. It is not two years 
since I lost my mother who was to me all that yours was. 
Therefore I can thoroughly sympathise with you. 

You must get over this sorrow by feeling that she 
is happier somewhere else, to us unknown, and free from 
all the troubles of this life. I hope that your sickness 
is nothing much. 

Yours very sincerely, 
H. T. Prinsep 


My dear Banerjee, 


43, Chowringhee, 
Calcutta, 
November 14, i88g. 


I had heard of your great loss and know from ex¬ 
perience that such a blow is not softened by the fact 
that it had been expected. Nothing but the conviction 
that there is another world where what is wrong here 
will be set right, is any comfort and that I know you 
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•W. Do not trouble about work or about your le; 
IjYany case, I shall take care that you are not troubled 
until you are strong enough to come back. 


Yours sincerely, 

W. Comer Petheram 


Government House, Calcutta, 
December io, 1889. 

Dear Mr. Justice Banerjee, 

The Vice-Chancellorship of the Calcutta University 
will shortly be vacant owing to the retirement of 
Sir Comer Petheram. The Chief Justice has, as I 
dare say you are aware, retained office until now at 
my request in order to give me an opportunity of 
making a careful selection which I could not have 
done while I was at a distance from this place. 

I am convinced that no one could fill this honor¬ 
able and important position in a manner more satis¬ 
factory to the University and to the public than 
yourself, and I venture to express my hope that the 
offer of the appointment, which I now make to you, 
will be agreeable to you, and that I shall have your 
permission to announce that it is accepted. 

I am, dear Mr. Justice Banerjee, 

Yours very truly, 
Lansdowne 


Dear Lord lansdowne. 


Narikeldanga, 

10 th December , 1889. 


I feel deeply thankful to your Excellency for your 
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. j the honour of offering me the Vice-Chancellor- 
<ishiptSf the Calcutta University, and still more so for 
the exceedingly kind terms in which you have been 
pleased to make the offer. I deem it my duty to 
accept your Excellency’s kind offer most thankfully 
and to do all that in me lies to make myself useful 
for the responsible office to which you "have been 
pleased to think of appointing me. 


(St 


I remain, dear Lord Lansdowne, 
with profound respect, 
Yours obediently, 
Gooroodass Banerjee 


Government House, Calcutta, 
loth December , i88g. 

Dear Mr. Justice banerjee, 

I am delighted to learn that you are able to accept 
the Vice-Chancellorship. I congratulate you and the 
University. 

With best thanks for the courteous terms in which 
you have written to me, I am, 

Dear Mr. Justice Banerjee, 
Yours sincerely, 
Lansdowne 


36, Chowringhee, 
i2-i2-8g. 

My Dear Gurudass, 

^ou will allow me with all respect to give you my 
most hearty congratulations on your appointment as 
Vice-Chancellor of the University. 

I am sure you value the appointment as a high honor. 
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believe the very best which could have been made 
and will be acknowledged by every Member of the 
Senate with acclamation. 

Yours sincerely 
H. J. S. Cotton 


*tr<i c^tn> 19 lf?at5t ?|ra:s, 

? sltfat© I 

'St’ffa folfoflCT c? *11^65 »ttf <11© 5JI51 

'sratfa c<t>ta atl i a^tw ^©53 

'sitafa?© ststfw, ' 5 t?i fafasi <2m»r firsts i 
*f?K C^ta 'ataart “33 $:W? a?fe?R a 5 

aEf, ^«?t; ^ta^t <2f^tC*ra TOUS 
^s*i <£it 53 « ^wsrt^i ^ 

csrf«Rii qtlt© *rrf?jc5i5T ai i f©fa 'era's *itf^c@i ai 
®?tfa C^aat 'stfafaral f|t©a I 5It?1 5^, 'Slt’lfa CT 
^StlTfsIl 4 ^traT<f 'St^IW ’Iff aara 'sifatil'tea ^fat©t§a, 
l^tra cal ^taCT^ ’t?t«,’tca? watl <2f^N 

Diracs i ^©<43 ©fstc^l ag/ata >2t f tt'©^j 

4 as 'srt’fJTfil %^t?t fKIfta ¥ 5 © OT3\j> 

'Stt’lafsl #1^ <‘WC , I «jtf®5l *CT sprlji-t^ 

^51 I iNa 'SJt’tafa a^rat^a a*<R I 

* * * * * * 

If© ©n «t rafa ^&s at®! 

a; cattaa c^a 
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SIR GOOROODASS BANERJEE 
Hlata: 



fisra wwfer atf— 

<SfTO TO Ca *Wfa a%5 *ta dtfaa*5l 

fa *fiR, 'srataa 'Sta RTa aft? fa «TRt|a I fa* 
Striatal Rtfaal »2R:«ttf*pSS* afaa } CStta* aa? 

fa»jf«T a'facs afaal tat aawtfa fajac® caa 
artfaal feaw* foa—sta faa i *t? fata i 

Rtafa ca a^caa? aaaa sit* Rt^sfaa a* $ nfaata 
a^atta fatfawcaa asfti a"aa asfarecia, catatata 
a^faataa afaata fafas§ fafa® c&ll affaretsa, |$1 
lata srtfaatf caa a® eittfea atai <5i$ta aa froa, 
fa*fa«tataa ^.#1 afataa i 

, sit s Mt«r ’ffa, atiatl slal ^ anta c»ta a^a, 
cwt*ia ^a^ta aa*a, awa aa a^a i 

■a w\ Ists a^ai ca “<a aaa afat^f <®ttt Ettfaafa 
*«ai 'ota aa, att*a m iatafa sfcaa” <a|t>f Rtata 
a^o i fa* aaa a|5rt%at ca sat a^area abates, 
*<ta <5itaattaf cwsai ca ga* states ca faaca aw* ail i 
Rtafa s'satc® acaa atcsa tat stea i ■srtaFa at«a- 
aacst atfacaa Rtata fatta i ^tnata < 2 tf® 

a^stas ata ai faaa att i tfa— 


iftarc^f 5® *1*01 
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Pachamba, 

30th October , i8go. 

My dear Dr. Banerjee, 

It is only at this place that I have had an opportu¬ 
nity of reading your address at the last meeting of the 
Senate, and I feel an impulse to write to you at once 
with what deep pleasure I have read it. It is eloquent 
in the highest sense of the term, as beautiful in language 
and diction, as replete with thought and argument. *1 
think Lord Lansdowne ought to be proud of his Vice- 
Chancellor as certainly we are. After your speech I 
think the Syndicate can await with indifference, the 
final issue of the matter. 


Yours sincerely,. 
A. M. Bose 


51, Sankaritola, Calcutta, 
The 24th January t i8gi. 

My dear Dr. Banerjea, 

The other day I could not wait to receive your con¬ 
gratulations, for which I am not sorry as they were un¬ 
deserving on my part. To-day I could not wait for a 
similar reason to offer you my congratulations, and I am 
very sorry for this, as in my humble opinion yours has 
been one of the best convocation speeches that has ever 
been delivered in our University, not excepting even 
Sir Henry Maine's and Lord Lytton's. I only hone 
that your sound and weighty advice and your earnest 
and eloquent appeal have not fallen on deaf ears The 
last part of your speech ought to be written in letters of 
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gdld for the admonition of graduates of all our Indian 
Universities. 
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Ever sincerely yours, 
Mahendra Lal Sircar 


Narikeldanga, 
March 6, 1893.' 


Dear Sir, 

You have requested me to let you know how I liked 
last evening’s performance of Macbeth in Bengali at the 
Minerva Theatre, and I am glad to say that I was ex¬ 
ceedingly pleased with it. The stage arrangements, 
except as to one or two matters, such as the appearance 
of Banquo’s ghost at the banquet scene (as to which 
again there has been some difference of opinion) were 
very good ; the scenes were excellent, and the pers¬ 
pective effect of some of them was complete , and the 
acting especially that of Macbeth and of Lady Macbeth 
(except in the somnambulism scene which admitted of 
some evident improvement), was very successful. The 
chief merit of the play consists no doubt in rendering 
Shakespeare into Bengali. I have not had any op¬ 
portunity of reading the translation, but so far as one 
can judge from witnessing the play only once, I think 
it is faithful, elegant and in many places powerfully 
expressive. I must not here omit to mention that the 
concert was quite in keeping with the general excellence 
of the other accompaniments of the play. 


Yours sincerely, 
Gooroodass Banerjee 
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My dear Sir, 


Minerva Theatre, 
The yth March, 1893. 


With no ordinary pride, I recall to memory those 
days of Arcadian bliss when I had the honour of being 
in the same class with yourself. I have been ever since 
watching from a respectful distance with redoubled in¬ 
terest your exceptionally glorious career, in which, par- 
do f rera ' ark > 1 cannot but take a personal interest 
notwithstanding the wide gulf intervening between one 
who is now so justly “ the observed of all observers ” 
and the other rotting in merited obscurity. I realise 
at my cost the homely Bengali adage, 

cwcsra ^ ,» 

It is for you to judge how far even in my humble lot 
I have succeeded in getting out the filth at the hands of 
the Mctliar. With these prefatory remarks I beg to 
avail myself of your kind permission to send you here¬ 
with our Visitors book which I have purposely kept un¬ 
opened till now, as poor as I am l have sufficient self- 
respect not to thrust myself on anyone in whose sound 
judgment I have not sufficient confidence. As I have 
taken a bold step in attempting to popularise Shakes¬ 
peare on the Native stage, I have, I fear, thrust my 
linger into a bee-hive, and my competitors in the field 
have been moving heaven and earth to throw cold water 
on my ^ attempt. Hence your kind remarks in our 
Visitors book will indeed be quite in time to protect 
me from my adversaries. Kindly take the trouble 
to dwell on all the points connected with our stage 
including the concert. The reason why I aspire to the 
honour of having the remarks entered in that book 
in preference to a separate slip of paper is simply to 
12 
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the former have an auspicious beginning 
hands. 


<§L 


Respectfully yours, 
Girish Chandra Ghose 


Narikeldanga, 
February ,— i8gy. .. 

My dear Sir Alfred, 

More than once I thought of calling on you ; but 
I have given up the thought as I fear these farewell 
visits must cause severe strain on a mind endued with 
such keen and refined sensibility as yours, and as I 
hope I shall have an opportunity of meeting 3^011 at the 
convocation of the University. 

I cannot however refrain from giving some expres¬ 
sion, inadequate as it must be, to the deep feeling of 
regret which 3’our approaching retirement from India 
has occasioned. 

I have had the honour and the pleasure of working 
with you for about one year in the Bengal Legislative 
Council, and for many years in the University ; and 
though we have had our differences of opinion on divers 
points, your never failing courtesy, 3'our dignified and 
genial manners, your perfect fairness in debate and your 
rare power of comprehensive grasp and clear expression 
have left on my mind an impression which my regret 
for 3 r our retirement is serving to develop and intensify, 
and which will long be cherished with feelings of respect 
and admiration. 

Not being of a demonstrative turn of mind myself, 
and knowing well that you are the very reverse of that 
and have ahva}'S done your good offices to others in 
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rtpst quiet and unostentatious manner, I felt conside 
' hesitation before writing this letter; and I write 
it at last under an impulse which I find it difficult to 
resist. Why I felt this impulse I leave it to you as 
a psychologist to determine ; and if your psychology 
fails to solve the question, I leave it to your goodness, 
which I am sure will never fail, to pardon this intrusion 
at a time when you must be very busy. 

Heartily wishing you health and happiness, 

• I remain, 

Yours very sincerely, 
Goooroodass Banerjee 


9, Loudon Street, 
20th February, i8gy . 

My dear Dr. Banerjee, 

Your most kind letter touches me very deepfy. 
I cannot conceal from myself that your estimate of me 
is altogether too favourable ; but that does not prevent 
me from taking pride and pleasure in your letter, for 
you are one of those who say no more than they feel. 

I need not tell you of the admiration and regard 
in which I have always held you. You have been a 
sincere and constant friend to me, and the memory of 
your friendship will dwell with me as an abiding posses¬ 
sion. 

May I ask you to accept the accompanying photo¬ 
graph ? I shall be glad to know that you will keep- 
it by you. 

With every good wish I remain. 
Very sincerely yours, 

A. Croft. 
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Bangalore, 
December 23, 1903. 

My dear Dr. Banerjee, 

I am very sorry to read in the papers an announce¬ 
ment that you are about to retire from the High Court. 
I hope that rest will soon restore your health and that 
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ay still be able to give the advantage of yo 1 
Pledge and experience in other departments of 
public work. There is much to be done with the 
University during the next few months. With best 
wishes for the New Year, 



Believe me to be, 
Yours very truly, 
J. A. Bourdillon 


Narikeldanga, Calcutta, 

December 29, 1903. 

My dear Mr. Bourdillon, 

I thank you most sincerely for your kind note 
of the 23rd Instant and for your kind wishes for me. 

I am going to retire from the High Court not so 
much on account of ill health as from a feeling that 
I have been there long enough. I am glad to say 
that I am now much better than I was about this 
time last year ; I have tendered my resignation because 
having served as a Judge for fifteen years, I think 
it is time that I should leave and some one else should 
take my place. 

As a native of India, I feel thankful to you for 
the interest you take in the problem of University 
reform in the country. 

With best wishes for the coming new year, 

I remain, 

Yours very truly, 
Gooroodass Banerjee 
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Government, house, Calcutta, 
January 30th , 1904. 



Dear Mr. Banerjee, 

I have been reading in the newspapers the very 
honourable and befitting tributes which were paid 
to you in the High Court yesterday on the eve of your 
retirement from the Bench. As the Head of the 
Government at the time when this event so univer¬ 
sally regretted takes place, I should like to add my 
word of congratulation and thanks to you for your 
long and distinguished career of public service, and 
of good wishes in whatever sphere of activity and use¬ 
fulness (for you could not remain idle) your leisure 
may tempt you to embark. 

When I first arrived in Calcutta, I was informed 
that there was on the Bench of the High Court an 
Indian Judge who to personal high character and the 
intellectual aptitudes of his race, added a profound 
acquaintance with the principles of Western juris¬ 
prudence and in whose mind and speech might be 
observed a quite remarkable blend of the best that 
Asia can give or Europe teach. When I made his 
acquaints nee, I learnt that this description was correct 
and now that he is about to retire from public life, 
I cannot dissociate myself from the valedictory tributes 
that are being paid to one who has been such an 
ornament to his profession and his country. 


I am, Dear Mr. Banerjee, 
Yours very truly, 
Curzon 
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Narikeldanga, 


31st January , 1904. 


My Lord, 

I received last evening Your Excellency's kind 
letter. 

I do not know how to express adequately my deep 
feeling of thankfulness to your Excellency for the 
exceedingly kind terms in which you have been 
pleased to speak of me and of my humble services to 
the public. I will only say that it is my singular 
good fortune that my retirement from service takes 
place at a time when there is at the Head of the Govern- 
ment a statesman and a scholar of rare ability and 
attainments, who, amidst the engrossing duties of his 
high office, and while grappling with some of the most 
difficult problems that can occupy the attention of 
a ruler, could find the time and feel the inclination to 
discern any little merit that there may be in an hum¬ 
ble individual like myself, and who, if he is inflexibly 
severe to all that he deems bad, is indulgently sweet 
to whatever has the least claim to be considered 
good. 

I remain, My Lord, 

Your Excellency's humble and obedient servant, 
Gooroodass Banerjee 


High Court, Bombay, 
3 1st January , 1904. 

My dear Banerjee, 

To-morrow, I believe, witnesses the severance of 
your long, valued, and honourable connection with 
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Calcutta High Court, and as a former collea 
Ld a sincere admirer, I cannot let the occasion pass 
without a word. It will not be without a wrench' 
that you leave the Court, or that your colleagues 
part with you : but the time, I suppose, must come 
to all busy men—at least to such as reflect on things 
—when they yearn not for ease, but for a fuller 
chance of thinking out for themselves, and seeking 
after the greater truths of life. If it be within their 
power to satisfy this yearning, then they may be 
accounted happy *. and in this view I felicitate you, 
though not without regret that time has passed so 
quickly. 

Into your retirement you will carry the good wishes 
of many colleagues past and present, but none more 
genuine than those of your sincere friend, 


Lawrence Jenkins 


Narikeldanga, Calcutta, 
3 rd February , 1904. 

My dear Sir Lawrence, 

I have received your kind note of the 31st of Janu¬ 
ary last and I thank you most heartily for the kind 
words you have said of me and the good wishes you 
have expressed for me. 

The best part of your letter remains however 
to be acknowledged and I know not how to thank 
you adequately for that. It is that part of the letter 
in which you so feelingly allude to the yearning for 
search after the higher truths of life as being the real 
reason for retirement with reflecting minds. In 
referring to this, you have pointed to the true Brahmi- 
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ideal of retirement and you have acted towards 


&e the part of a true and valued friend and have 
touched a cord which has been vibrating long and 
which will go on vibrating till it breaks. 

I cordially thank you for your felicitating me 
on my chance of satisfying the yearning you have 
so touchingly alluded to, but I tremblingly stop with 
the question—will.that satisfaction ever come ? 

, Yours ever sincerely, 

* Gooroodass Banerjee 


51, Sankaritola, Calcutta, 
3rd February , 1904. 


My Dear Dr. Banerjee, 

I have read about your resignation with the deepest 
concern. I am glad to learn it is not health which has 
compelled you to take the step so disastrous to our 
country, especially at the present moment. However, 
your motives for doing it are the noblest imaginable, 
and I have reconciled myself to the loss the country 
will sustain on that account. But I believe and I 
earnestly hope and pray that you will yet do greater 
good to the country and the world otherwise than 
as a Judge. 

If I had been capable of taking a short drive, I 
would have done myself the pleasure of seeing you 
at your home, but for more than a month I am so 
bad that I can scarcely do anything. 

With heartfelt prayer for your health and long life, 


I remain, 

Ever sincerely yours, 
Mahendra Lal Sircar 
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77, Russa Road Nori . 
Bhowanipore, 

12th June , 1904. 



My dear Sir, 

Allow me to offer you my sincere thanks and deep 
gratitude for your kind congratulations and good 
wishes ; they have to me a special value as coming 
from one who helped me most materially at the turn¬ 
ing point of my career on the 25th March, 1887, and 
who has been, since then, the best of my friends. I 
trust you may be spared long to benefit us by your 
advice and guidance. 


Yours sincerely, 
Asutosh Mookerjee 


1 Carlton House * 
Terrace, S.W., 
June 24, 1904. 


Dear Sir Gooroodass Banerjee, 

I need only add to the letter which I wrote to you 
upon your retirement that it has been a sincere pleasure 
to me to set the seal of the Sovereign’s approval upon 
your long and honourable career by proposing you 
for the Knighthood which is announced in to-day s 
Gazette and which I hope that you may live long to 
enjoy. 


Yours very truly, 
Curzon 
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note of the 24th of June last, and for your rec 
..lending me for the Knighthood which His Majesty the 
King-Emperor has been pleased to confer on me. 

I would here beg leave to add, that as an humble 
admirer of your rare ability and attainments and of 
your uncommon love of justice, I have read with 
intense delight the accounts given in the papers of 
the high academic and civic honours that have been 
conferred on your Lordship during your short stay 
in England. 

I remain, My Lord, 

Your Lordship’s humble and obedient servant 
Gooroodass Banerjee 


•77, Russa Road North, 
Bhowanipore, 

24th June , 1904. 

My dear Sir, 

Allow me to offer you my warmest and sincerest 
congratulations on your Knighthood, which, after 
all, is an inadequate and belated recognition of your 
many services to the country ; it might have come 
fittingly when the first Indian Vice-Chancellor retired 
from the Vice-Chancellorship. 

Yours sincerely, 
Asutosh Mookerjee 


Kidderpore, Bedford Park, 
Croydon, 

June 24th, 1904. 

My dear Sir Gooroodass, 

I was delighted beyond measure to see in this 
morning’s papers that the Government have honoured 
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elves by conferring on you the dignity of a 


<SL 


light and I hasten to offer you my hearty and most 


sincere congratulations on the event. If you will 
permit me to say so, you have served the country 
in every capacity occupied by you with ability above 
the common, with a singleness of purpose not often 
seen in public men, and with a devotion to duty 
which leaves nothing to be desired. It is not so much 
as a Judge that I admire you, though you were from 
the beginning an honest, conscientious, courteous and 
capable judge and continued so to the end. You have 
won my affectionate regard and admiration as a patriot 
and a man of independence of thought and action. 
The true interests of our country and the welfare 
of our young men have always been foremost in your 
mind and I trust that in your retirement, health and 
strength will be vouchsafed to you to work for the 
ends you had in view for the advancement of the 
cause of the country. Our friend Mr. Rajnarayan 
Mittra who has luckily passed safely through the 
severe operation in the throat he has lately undergone 
and who is now seated in front of me asks me to give 
you his pranam and joins me in wishing you a long 
and happy life in the midst of your family and des¬ 
cendants. 


With the kindest regards. 
Believe me, 

Ever yours most sincerely, 
W. C. Bonnerjee 


My dear Dr. Banerjee, 

It has afforded me very great 


The Prasad, 
June 24th y igo4. 

pleasure to see, in 
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s Englishman, the announcement that 
our Gracious Sovereign to bestow on you the 
personal distinction of Knighthood, an honour which, 
it will be universally admitted, could not have been 
better or more deservedly bestowed. You will re¬ 
member that it was only a very few days back that 
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in the course of conversation with vou, I was refer¬ 
ring to this subject with an expression of surprise 
at the seeming want of recognition on the part of the 
Government, of/your eminent services, and you 
can well imagine with what unfeigned delight I find 
my fondly cherished hope so soon realized. Allow 
me to offer you my warmest congratulations, accom¬ 
panied with my hearty wish that you may live long to 
enjoy the distinction and continue to serve your country 
with that whole-hearted devotion which has hitherto 
characterized your distinguished career, though it may 
now be in a different sphere of action. 


Yours sincerely, 
JOTEENDRA MOHUN TAGORE 


8-2, Loudon Street, Calcutta, 
June 24th , 1(404. 

Dear Sir Gurudas, 

Accept the sincere congratulations of an honest 
admirer of your life and career on the recognition of 
your long and meritorious work for our country by the 
Government of the day. Titles can add nothing to the 
claims which you have on the esteem and respect of 
your countrymen, but none the less, your countrymen 
sincerely rejoice when they find a great and a good man 
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themselves deservedly honoured by the pow 
at be. 

My personal relations with you, and my respect for 
your abilities and character, stretch back through a 
period of forty years. I sat at your feet as a humble 
learner in the Presidency College in the olden days ; 

I have watched your distinguished career, first as a 
member of the Bar and then as a Judge of the High 
Court with admiration ; and I have watched with still 
greater admiration your endeavours to help all public 
movements, and your devotion to the cause of our coun¬ 
try all this time. And if anything can add to these 
claims to our esteem and affection, it is the simplicity 
and purity of your private character, the charm and 
beauty of your private life, which is an example to your 
countrymen. A moderation which conciliated oppo¬ 
nents, a sweet reasonableness which disarmed opposi¬ 
tion, continued with an unflinching and unwavering 
adherence to the principles which you held to be true 
and correct, have ever marked your high and useful 
career. As a Judge of the High Court, you won the 
esteem of the nation ; as Vice-Chancellor of the Calcutta 
University, you helped the education of younger gener¬ 
ations ; and I have still more pleasant recollections of 
the kindly and sympathetic help which you, descending 
from your high position, rendered to us in encouiaging 
and helping the formation of a healthy Bengali liteiature. 
The example of your life-work will live among our coun¬ 
trymen as a valuable asset and as an inspiring memory. 

Pardon me for writing all this ;—it is not often that 
I have time to indulge in sentiment in the midst of my 
laborious work. But your name in the papers of yes¬ 
terday called back to my mind memories of nearly forty 
years, and if 1 have written down hurriedly what I felt, 
you will, no doubt, overlook the indiscretion of one who 
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our old student and is now your humble fellov 
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Believe me. 

Ever yours sincerely, 
Romesh Ch. Dutt 


Vishram Bagh, Mailapur, Madras, 
* 25th. June , 1Q04 . 

Dear Sir, 

As one of your humble admirers in the south, I beg 
to be allowed to tender my hearty congratulations to 
you on the Knighthood conferred by the Government. 
When I called on you last Monday, you thought you 
were not likely to be very much in the favour of the 
Government. But the announcement in the Gazette 
shows that your valiant championship of the people's 
cause has been rightly appreciated. I hope your mis¬ 
givings are not well-founded and your wisdom and ex¬ 
perience will be frequently utilised by the Government 
to its own advantage and that of the community. 

I remain, 

Yours faithfully, 

P. S. Sivaswamy Ayer 


55, Canning street, Calcutta. 
25th. June , igo4. 

My Dear Sir, 

Will you permit me to add my humble note of cordial 
congratulations to the many you must have received* 
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^.ighthood has come very tardy, but what giv 
your friends and admirers most unfeigned gratification 
is that it is conferred on you for good and great public 
services, and not for practising the arts of a sycophant. 
I can’t tell you how truly sorry I was the day you retired 
from the High Court and I said to myself and my friends 
“ Here goes a thoroughly independent, impartial and 
clever judge, who had no favourites at the Bar.” Alas ! 
for how many judges can this be sincerely said. 

My earnest prayer is that you mav live long to enjoy 
this honour in peace and gladness. 



With high esteem and regards, 
Believe me, 

Yours sincerely, 

M. R. Mehta 


St. Xavier’s College, 
io & ii, Park Street, Calcutta, 
25th. June, 1904. 


My Dear Old Friend, 

You wi'l believe me when I tell you how happy I am 
to see His Majesty recognising publicly your long and 
loyal services on the Bench and in all matters connected 
with Education. Your manly independence, I am glad 
to say, has not deprived you of just reward and I con¬ 
gratulate you heartily for an honour which you did not 
seek, but which you so well deserve. 

Very sincerely yours, 
E. Lafont S. J. 
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14, Loudon Street, Calcutta, 
June 26, 1904. 


tta, jjij 


My Dear Banerjee, 


I wish you to accept my most cordial congratu¬ 
lations on the honour recently conferred upon you by 
His Majesty. It is especially pleasing to myself to 
find that the long and meritorious public services of so 
valued a friend and colleague have been recognised, and 
I am confident that such recognition will be welcomed 
by your numerous Indian and European friends. 

I can only wish you many years in which to enjoy it, 
and solicit myself, 

Your sincere friend, 
Francis W. Maclean. 


77, Russa Road North, Bhowanipur, 
30th. June , 1909. 

My Dear Sir, 

I am deeply grateful to you for your kind letter, 
which has a special value to me as coming from one who 
had a considerable share in moulding my career. I 
hope you will be spared long enough to bless me in 
my future work. 

Yours sincerely, 
Asutosh Mookerjee 


C/o. Messrs. Alex. Lawrie & Co., 
14, St. Mary Axa, 

London E. C., England. 
30th. June , 1904. 

My Dear Banerjee, 

I hope you will accept the sincere congratulations 
of your late younger brother in the Court on the well- 

13 
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ted honour conferred upon you in the Birth ^ 
zette. I am quite sure that the news must have been 
received with pleasure by all who know you personally 
and officially, as it certainly was by myself. Apart from 
all other considerations, I am very pleased to welcome 
so conspicuous a refutation of the assertion which we 
so frequently see and hear that honours are reserved for 
those who seek them even at the cost of their independ¬ 
ence and self-respect. 


Believe me, 
Yours sincerely, 
J. F. Stevens 


Narikeldanga, Calcutta, 
July 25, igo4. 

My Dear Mr. Woodroffe, 

I am extremely sorry that I could not see you before 
you left Calcutta. I keenly feel this regret not only 
because you have always been so kind to me, but also 
because you are one of those few foreigners of high 
position who have been so sympathetic towards even 
the humblest of my countrymen. One cannot blame 
your countrymen very much for want of sympathy, 
when two races differ so widely in so many ways as 
European and Indians ; it is no wonder that the one 
does not sympathize much with the other. It is only 
now and then that we find a man with a heart so large 
by* nature and so refined by culture as to be able to feel 
for a different race and to appreciate its peculiarities 
without being offended by them. 

Your Indian career has been one of uncommon 
success, not sought but deserved. Your great ability, 
varied acquirements, high character and genial temper 
won for you the respect and love of all who came in 
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contact with you. You kept alive the highest tracfcJ 
tibrre of the English Bar. A fearless independence 
and unflinching adherence to principle invariably 
characterized your conduct in the discharge of the 
forensic and other official and non-official duties that 
devolved upon you. 

I do not know whether Indian litigants will still 
have the benefit of your valuable professional aid before 
the Privy Council. 

It is some satisfaction to your Indian friends that 
your connection with India has not altogether ceased, 
and that you have left here a son who is sure to prove 
a worthy son of a worthy father. When at the Bar, the 
learning, ability and fairness displayed in his advocacy 
made an impression upon all who heard him ; and within 
the short time he has been on the Bench, he has, as 
I learn from several of my friends among the Vakils, 
already won golden opinions for his patience and sound¬ 
ness of judgment. I had the pleasure of meeting him 
at an evening party on Saturday last when I got from 
him your address. I learnt on enquiry that he liked 
his judicial work as I had reason to suppose from the 
nature of his temperament and his modes of thought. 

I write these few lines, because having missed the 
opportunity of personally bidding you good bye when 
you left Calcutta, I had been thinking of writing to 
you. And if I have said anything about you, it is be¬ 
cause in thinking of you, memory fondly recalls in vivid 
colours the features of a character so high, so well pro¬ 
portioned in every direction, and altogether so good and 
and so rare. 


With the best wishes for you, 
I remain. 

Yours sincerely, 
Gooroodass Banerjee 


SIR GOOROODASS BANERJEE 



Ware, Lyme Regis, Dors: 
• 18-8-1904. 



My Dear Sir Gooroodass, 

I thank you heartily for yours of the 25th July, 
though I am bound in truth to say that your delinea¬ 
tion of my character and attainments leaves me in 
doubt as to my identity. Of one thing at least it satis¬ 
fies me that is appreciation all too favourable which 
you formed of me. That appreciation I value greatly, 
how greatly I can only express by the assurance that 
there is no man amongst your countrymen whose gobd 
opinion can I compare with yours. 

I congratulate the Government of India in having, 
though tardily in some degree, recognised your worth 
as a Judge and a champion of Education. 

It would have been a reproach to me not to have 
sympathized with your countrymen. I cannot however 
regard myself or my countrymen who live their lives in 
India as foreigners. We and you are fellow-citizens, 
members of a great Empire working for the good of 
India in our measure as one of the component parts 
of that Empire. Forgive me, if I add that to regard us 
as foreigners is but to throw difficulties in the way of 
that sympathy you so keenly appreciate and which is 
to be so much desired. I wonder if you have ever 
thought how much Catholicism has to do with the 
fulness of that sympathy. Think of Ripon, Me. Donnell, 
Pigot, Finucane, Nolan, O’Donnell, O’Kinealy, to men¬ 
tion only a few names. I think it has Catholicism in a 
world-wide creed. It is not national or insular. It 
teaches, therefore, not only the unity of the faith but 
the unity of man. It looks out upon the nations, and 
regarding all men as redeemed from the poison of the 
evil one and truth as one, has no favoured nation clause 
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charter, regards all men as her children and res¬ 
pects the fragments of truth which constitute the life 
of each nation or people as beams of that sun of Justice 
which shines full orbed in Herself. Unfortunately 
Christianity is presented to the people of India in a 
maimed form bereft of philosophy, disjointed and in¬ 
sular, unsympathetic and narrow. 

You are a thinker. Think over this thought and 

believe me With the kindest regards, 

© 

Yours very sincerely, 

J. T. Woodroffe. 


Narikeldanga, Calcutta, 
December , IQ04 . 

My Lord, 

I beg leave to send a copy of my little book on 
Education and a copy of my note on the Civil Proce¬ 
dure Amendment Bill for your Excellency's kind 
acceptance. They are both imperfect in many res¬ 
pects ; but I venture to hope that they may not be 
altogether unacceptable to a statesman and scholar 
who takes such deep interest in the matters they 
relate to, and who has always been so kind to their 
humble author. 

I trust Lady Curzon is now quite well and we 
hope that we shall soon have the pleasure of respect¬ 
fully welcoming Her Excellency to India once more. 

I remain, My Lord, 

Your Excellency's most obedient servant 
Gooroodass Banerjee 
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Government- House, Calcu 
December ,* 18 th, 1904. 



Dear Sir Gooroodass Banerjee, 

I have looked with extreme interest into your 
wise and practical examination of the sort of educa¬ 
tion that an Indian youth ought to acquire and the 
manner in which he ought to acquire it. 

I hope that your countrymen will "study your 
words and follow your advice. 

I am particularly glad that you fall foul of those 
mischievous and detestable “keys”. They never 
open any lock but they break a great many that 
might otherwise be opened. 

Lady Curzon continues to progress slowly. But 
it will be some time before I learn from the doctors 
whether she can ever come out again to India. 

Yours sincerely, 
Curzon 


OOTACAMUND, 

28th . May , 1905. 

Dear Sir Gurudass Banerjee, 

Many thanks for your letter of the 24th. conveying 
your warm congratulations. The chorus of Indian 
approbation almost frightens me as it is scarcely possible 
to satisfy the expectations aroused. It was not kind 
of you to refer to the Education Commission to recall 
you to my remembrance, as if all India did not know 
you. Bengal has so forged ahead that I shall look 
for guidance mainly to Bengal and to you in particular. 
Your advice on any question I might have to deal with, 
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(rays be very welcome, whether unasked or not, 
Pm the very unlikely event of the advice not being 
followed, you may take it, that it is due to adverse 
influences which I could not get over. 

Many thanks for your books. I have already seen 
one of them. I undertake to master them. 

Yours sincerely, 

° C. Sankaran Nair 


,( SL 


Government House, Darjeeling. 

23rd May , 1912. 

Dear Sir Gooroodass Banerjee, 

With the concurrence of my Council, I have decided 
to appoint a Committee to frame a scheme for a teaching 
and residential University at Dacca. I enclose for 
your confidential information a copy of a letter of 
instruction received from the Government of India 
and a copy of the draft of the Resolution which the 
Government of Bengal will issue in appointing the 
Committee. From these, you will be able to gather the 
general lines on which it is proposed to proceed. The 
Committee will comprise about fifteen persons, and 
it is proposed to appoint Mr. Nathan as President. 
In view of the importance and difficulty of the task, 
I am very anxious that the Committee should include 
those who are most competent to deal with the subject. 

I have heard of your great learning and experience 
as a past Vice-Chancellor in University affairs and 
your keen interest in all educational matters and I 
am very anxious to have the benefit of your assistance 
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^id advice on the Committee. I. hope, therefore, 
'ou will be able to join the Committee. 


SIR GOOROODASS BANERJEE 



Yours sincerely, 
Carmichael 


Narikeldanga, Calcutta, 
25th May, 1912. 


To His Excellency the Governor of Bengal, 
May it please your Excellency, 

I beg most thankfully to acknowledge the receipt 
of your letter of the 23rd May, 1912, in which your 
Excellency has done me the honour of asking me to 
join the Committee which you have decided to appoint 
for framing a scheme for a teaching and residential 
University at Dacca. 

In reply I beg to say that, while earnestly wishing 
I could place my humble services at your Excellency's 
disposal, and after giving the matter my most anxious 
consideration, I regret very much that for the reasons 
submitted below, I feel constrained to express my 
inability to join the Committee; and my regret is all 
the more keen by reason of the very kind terms in 
which your Lordship's request is made. 

In the first place, I gather from the nature of the 
work outlined in the Resolution of your Government 
that the Committee will have to hold most if not all 
of its sittings at Dacca; and if that is so, my joining 
the Committee will require a re-adjustment of my 
existing public and private engagements and of my 
habits of life, the strain of which will, in the present 
state of my health, be too much for me to bear. 

In the second place, I have great doubt whether 
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it would be proper for an ex-Judge of the Bengal High 
Xourt to sit on an official Committee under the presi¬ 
dency of one whose official rank is much below that 
of a High Court Judge. In saying this I must guard 
against its being thought that my doubt is the outcome 
of any personal feeling. Personal feeling .should 
always be subordinated to public duty, and in the 
present instance, .personally I have high regard for the 
gentleman who is proposed to be appointed as Presi¬ 
dent and with whom I worked pleasantly as a member 
of the Indian Universities Commission of which he 
was the Secretary. The real reason for my hesitancy 
to join the Committee is my apprehension that by 
doing so, I may compromise the dignity of the judicial 
office I had the honour of holding. 

I fear my letter is become rather long, but I hope 
your Excellency will excuse me for this, as I deem it 
my duty to lay before you fully and unreservedly the 
reasons which have influenced my decision, so that 
your Excellency may know them though you may 
not approve them. 


I remain, 
My Lord, 


Your Excellency's most obedient servant, 
Gooroodass Banerjee 


Government House, 
Darjeeling, 

29th May , 1912 . 


Dear Sir Gooroodass Banerjee, 

Thank you for your letter of 25th. I am of course 
sorry you cannot be a member of the Committee on 
Dacca University, as I feel sure your advice would 
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aa^e^been most valuable. However, I feel sure you 
are also a good judge of what is proper for a man in 
your position to do. My ignorance as to how things 
are looked on in India must be my excuse for not having 
thought of the point. 

Perhaps though after the Committee reports to 
me, you will not mind giving me the benefit of your 
criticism on its proposals. 

I am very anxious that some good should result 
from the idea. I am glad to hear that you have a 
high regard for Mr. Nathan. I have seen very little 
of him but have formed a good opinion of him. I 
asked him to undertake the work of presiding over 
the Committee, which will imply a great deal of hard 
work, and asked to have lent to us for the purpose 
by the new province—Behar and Orissa—because of 
what I heard as to his capabilities from men who I 
believe know the civil service well. 

I hope I may have the pleasure of seeing you in 
Calcutta at the beginning of July. 

Yours very sincerely, 
Carmichael. 


Narikeldanga, Calcutta, 
30th May, 1912. 

My lord, 

I do not know how to express adequately my thank¬ 
fulness to your Excellency for your very kind letter 
of yesterday. 

The feeling that arises uppermost in my mind 
on its perusal is one of intense regret that I could not 
place my humble services at the disposal of a Governor 
who, as a true statesman, can view things so entirely 
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.Without passion or prejudice, and who is so anxious 
to see that all his measures lead to good results. It 
is, however, some relief to me to find that your Lord- 
ship appreciates the difficulty of my position when 
you hint at "how things are looked on in India." The 
conduct of a judge, specially if he is an Indian, is watched 
with a jealous eye in this country, and one can never 
be too careful about the dignity of the judicial office. 
An humble individual like myself can add very little 
to that dignity, but I must, though no longer in office, 
avoid doing anything which might possibly detract 
from it. 

It will certainly be my bounden duty to submit 
to your Excellency, when required, such observations 
on the report of the Dacca University Commission 
as may occur to me, to make its scheme productive 
of the best results according to my lights. 

I shall with the greatest pleasure wait upon your 
Excellency on your return to Calcutta, whenever you 
are pleased to ask me to do so. 

I have taken the liberty of sending for your Lord¬ 
ship's gracious acceptance, a copy of a small book 
on Education which I wrote some time ago. It is an 
elementary book and is full of imperfections ; but I 
have ventured to place it before you in the hope that 
it may not be altogether without interest to a states¬ 
man and scholar who is so anxious to acquaint himself 
with Indian views on important questions. 

Trusting that your Lordship is in good health and 
finds the weather at Darjeeling quite agreeable, 


I remain, 

My Lord, 

Your Excellency’s obedient servant, 
Gooroodass Banerjee 
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Government Hous: 
Barrackpore, 



4th January , 1913. 


Dear Sir Gooroodass Banerjee, 

I hope you will not think me too relentless, but 
I hope you will remember your kind promise made to 
me at the end of last May to send me such suggestions 
as you should think worth making^after you have 
read the report of the Dacca University Committee- 
I am taking the opportunity of some quiet days 
here to read the report myself. 

I read your little book on Education with great 
interest and so can now express my thanks to you for 
it more genuinely than I could before reading it. 

I shall, I hope, be back in Calcutta on the 14th- 
Perhaps if convenient to you, you might come and see 
me one day after that. 

Yours very sincerely, 
Carmichael 


High Court, Calcutta,. 
18th December , 1914 


My dear friend, 

I value anything from your pen, and let me assure 
you of my gratitude for your book on ‘'The Education 
Problem in India,” a topic on which you, if anyone, 
are qualified to speak. 

Ever yours sincerely, 
L. Jenkins 
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Calcutta. 
13th December , 1914. 


Dear Sir Gooroodass Banerjee, 

Your book is so interesting and of such obvious 
importance that I hoped to be able to read it at once, 
and I consequently postponed acknowledging its 
receipt un^il I had been able to study it. But unfor¬ 
tunately I have not been able as yet to give it proper 
attention, and I can no longer omit to thank you for 
sending it to me or to assure you of the sincere appre¬ 
ciation with which I have read the kind words which 
have accompanied your gift. 

I have sad reason to know how little I can effect 
for the cause of eduction in Bengal during the brief 
tenure of my present appointment, but I have some 
hope that the epitaph that will eventually be written 
on my efforts will give me credit for the good will and 
the affection for Bengal which have inspired them, 
however poor they may prove to have been. And 
they shrink to very small proportions when I think 
of the work which has occupied the lifetime of the 
scholar whom I am addressing. 


With very kind regards, 


Believe me, 
sincerely yours, 
P. C. Lyon 


13th December , 1914. 


Dear Sir Gooroodass, 

I have been reading with pleasure your book on 
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The Education Problem in India. It was good of 
you to send it to me. There are of course some points 
on which we agree and others on which we disagree , 
but I am always glad to hear the "other side of the 
question, specially when it is stated with the charm 
and lucidity of Sir Gooroodass. 

With kind regards. 


I remain, 

Yours sincerely, 

N. D. Beatson Bell 



202-2, Lower Circular road, 
Calcutta, 

The ijth February , 1915. 


My dear Sir Gooroodass, 

I beg to acknowledge with thanks the receipt of 
a copy of your booklet on the Education Problem in 
India. I have read a good portion of the book and 
hope I have profited by it. Your observation that 
too much supervision and too much guidance involve 
waste of time and energy is one to which I myself 
drew attention in the speech which I delivered in E. B. & 
Assam Legislative Council, but I can not say that I 
was able to convince any of the official members of 
that Council. 


Yours sincerely, 
S. Huda 


Simla, 

3rd April, 1913. 


My Dear Sir Gooroodass Banerjee, 

I thank you very much for your kind letter. I 
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that you have really got all that you rec 
the Hindu University. I thank you very much 
for your far too kind remarks about my speech. I am 
used to kindness from you and although we do not 
see eye to eye on every point of education, I can assure 
you that in leaving India, I leave no one behind for 
whom I have a higher regard and respect than your¬ 
self. To us of the western world, the old Hindu ideal 
is not a very attainable thing and yet when one thinks 
of this terrible war and all that modern civilisation 
is ending in, one cannot but fall back at times on the 
great ideals of Hinduism of which I regard you, as 
the public generally regard you, as one of the great 
exponents in your life and thought. 

Will you very kindly forgive a dictated letter as 
my wife is seriously ill and I am very busy indeed 
and have fever so that I really cannot write letters 
with my own hand. 

With renewed thanks and most sincere regards, 


Yours sincerely, 
Harcourt Butler 


Narikeldanga, Calcutta, 
8 th September , igiS. 

My dear Rai Bahadur, 

I have read with great pleasure and no small profit 
your interesting and valuable paper on “The Milk- 
Supply of Calcutta, its Hygienic, Commercial and 
Social Aspects.” 

Considering the importance of milk and milk- 
products in the Indian dietary and the extent of their 
adulteration, the necessity of improving their quality 
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teasing their quantity can hardly be overstate! 
Kprt may be hoped that this paper,-coming from the 
pen of a distinguished scientist and a recognised leader 
of thought in our community, will help the solution 
of the milk-supply problem, by disseminating sound 
knowledge and sober views on the subject. 

The paper deals, in the first place, with the sources 
of milk-supply, the composition of pure milk, the 
extent and nature of its adulteration, and the detec¬ 
tion of adulteration by simple tests. It then discusses 
the question of milk-supply in its hygienic and commer¬ 
cial aspects, and among other measures for securing 
improved and increased supply, it recommends the 
establishment of model dairies, the providing of good 
pasture grounds, the opening of milk-markets under 
proper control, and the institution of prizes for en¬ 
couraging good dairy management. And lastly, it 
reviews the social aspects of the question. It appeals 
to Government, to Municipal authorities and to the 
people, for co-operation in the matter ; and that appeal, 
it is hoped, will find a ready response. 

The paper deserves careful study by everyone 
interested in the welfare of the community. 

Yours sincerely, 
Gooroodass Banerjee 
To Rai Chunilal Bose Bahadur 




Narikeldanga, Calcutta, 

, 8th September , igi8. 

My dear Rai Bahadur, 

I have read with much interest your admirable 
paper entitled “ Some Practical Hints to improve 
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. of Bengalis.” The subject is one of vast 
importance. It concerns both the rich and the poor. 
The great deficiency of nutritive ingredients in the 
Bengali's dietary tells materially on his body and 
indirectly also on his mind, and if the defect is not 
cured in time, things will go from bad to worse. But 
the problem of improvement is as difficult as it is im¬ 
portant and the difficulty arises from the poverty 
of the people and is enhanced by religious sentiment 
excluding several articles from the dietary. 

It is matter for no small congratulation that this 
important and difficult subject is taken in hand by 
a writer of your ability and attainments who is not 
only a learned physician and chemist but has made 
the food-question his lifelong study, who is gifted 
with a rare power of lucid popular exposition of re¬ 
condite truths of science, and who is animated by 
an earnest desire to serve his countrymen. And this 
paper, as might be expected, is well worthy of its 
author. 

It does not indulge in vain recommendations which 
the poverty of the people would render impracticable 
or which their sentiments would make unacceptable. It 
treats of the subject in a simple but methodical manner, 
consider ing first of all in detail the articles of the ordi¬ 
nary^ existing dietary and pointing out its defects, 
and it then suggests simple practical modes of remov¬ 
ing those defects. The guiding principle throughout 
kept in view is not to add much that is new, but to 
utilize and turn to the best advantage all that is old 
by easily practicable and improved inodes of prepa¬ 
ration, and to avoid all that is rare and costly and 
avail of everything that is cheap and easily procurable. 

Certain popular ideas regarding the exaggerated 
importance of meat have been sought to be corrected, 
14 
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dixvx the true physiological action and value of different 
articles of diet have been explained in language as 
simple and free from technicality as could be desired. 

This valuable paper should be circulated as widely, 
and the suggestions contained in it followed as fully,. 


as possible. 


With best wishes, 

I remain, 

Ycurs sincerely, 
Gooroodass Banerje'R. 


To Rai Chunilal Bose Bahadur 
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OBITUARY NOTICES 

References in the Calcutta University 

His Excellency Lord Chelmsford, Chancellor 
of the Calcutta University, presiding at the Convo¬ 
cation on the 16th December, 1918, made a feeling 
reference to the loss suffered by the University 
by the death of Sir Gooroodass Banerjee. His 
Excellency said :— 

" Among the great men eminent in your records is 
one who has passed away during the last few days 
and whose loss casts a gloom over our proceedings. 

The memory of Sir Gooroodass Banerjee, the first 
Indian to be selected as your Vice-Chancellor, will 
long be cherished among you. His image will rise to 
your minds as that of one who, even in extreme old age, 
retained a buoyancy of demeanour, an alertness of in¬ 
tellect, which one looks to find among men entering 
on the prime of life. More than that, he was a living 
refutation of the view that Western lore is incompa¬ 
tible with Eastern simplicity and manners. He had 
drunk deeply at the wells of Western thought and 
science. Yet he held firmly to all that is best in the 
civilization wherein he was bom. He has left an 
example to us all—modest, untiring, cheerful and large- 
hearted to the end.” 


The Hon’ble Sir Lancelot Sanderson, Kt., K.C., 
M.A., LL.B., Vice-Chancellor of the Calcutta Uni¬ 
versity, made the following observation on the same 
occasion :— 

“ By the death of Sir Gooroodass Banerjee, the 
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ersity has sustained a great loss. He was appoint¬ 
ed a Fellow of the University in 1879 and he served 
as Vice-Chancellor from 1890 to 1892. His interest 
in the University and in all connected with it was 
unlimited, and his zeal for its welfare was unbounded. 
There is no doubt that we have lost a great and valued 
friend, and the students who were his particular care, 
will bewail his death. He was a great scholar and 
a man who devoted his whole life, whether as a Judge 
of the High Court or in other capacities, to 
the public service, and he will always be remembered 
as one of the foremost men of his time. But by those 
who knew him personally, his memory will be treasured 
mainly on account of his engaging personality, his 
simplicity and sincerity, his unfailing courtesy and 
kindness of heart. Truly he was a great man ; let 
the memory of him remain with us as an example 
of how a man's life should be lived." 


At a meeting of the Senate held on the 30th Decem¬ 
ber, 1918, for the purpose of taking steps for perpetuat¬ 
ing the memory of Sir Gooroodass Banerjee at which 
His Excellency Lord Ronaidshay, the then Rector 
and now the Chancellor of the Calcutta University 
presided, His Excellency spoke as follows :— 

“ Before I call upon the Hon'ble the Vice-Chancellor 
to move a resolution, I should like to place on record 
my own sense of the great loss which Bengal has sus¬ 
tained in the death of Sir Gooroodass Banerjee. One 
of the greatest assets which a country can possess is 
the example of the lives of its great men, and it is 
fitting, therefore, that the country should see that 
their memory is perpetuated. And, if I may say so 
in passing, it seems to me particularly appropriate 
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k University should take the lead in this mattefc 
there was one subject more than any other with 
which the late Sir Gooroodass Banerjee was identified, 

I should say it was the subject of educational develop¬ 
ment of this country. A brilliant scholar himself, he 
took a keen interest and played a conspicuous part 
in the development of education in Bengal. He was 
the first Indian Vice-Chancellor of the University of 
Calcutta. He was a member of the Indian Universi¬ 
ties Commission in 1904. He was a man of extraordi¬ 
nary versatility. There is no need for me to refer to 
his fame as a lawyer which is widespread. He was, 

I believe, a fine mathematician, and as such naturally 
took a great intetest and was one of the prime 
movers in founding the Association for the 
Cultivation of Science in Calcutta. He was an 
ardent admirer of Bengali literature and he was 
a profound student of the Hindu scriptures. He was 
a man of wide sympathies himself. His own social 
views, I believe, were strictly orthodox, and he was 
naturally a keen supporter of the scheme for the Hindu 
University in Benares. All these activities are 
examples of the tremendous and abiding interest 
which he took in educational matters. He was one of 
those men to whom his country owes a deep debt of 
gratitude, and it is right and proper, therefore, that 
his fellow-countrymen who mourn his loss, should 
take such steps as are appropriate permanently to mark 
their appreciation of his life and his example/' 

The following extracts from the speeches of the 
Hon’ble the Vice-Chancellor and some of the other dis¬ 
tinguished members of the Senate are given :— 

The Hon’ble Sir Lancelot Sanderson, the Vice 
•Chancellor, said :— 

“Sir Gooroodass Banerjee was so well-known to 
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^ __ _i f his character, his high ideals and his unflagj 
zeal in connection with University affairs were so 
much appreciated by you all, that it seems to me it 
would be superfluous to dwell upon them at any length. 
“To guard a title that was rich before, to gild refined 
gold is wasteful and ridiculous excess.” At the same 
time, it is only fit and proper, and it is my desire that 
we should express our most sincere and whole-hearted 
sorrow at the death of Sir Gooroodass Banerjee and 
the loss which we have sustained. That the University 
has sustained a very great loss, no one can doubt. Sir 
Gooroodass Banerjee was not only, as His Excellency 
has mentioned, a very great scholar, but he was also 
a man of large experience and practical knowledge, 
and his intimate and close connection with the affairs 
of the University rendered him a councillor of much 
weight and wisdom. There will be in the near future 
questions coming up for consideration which will present 
many difficulties, as for instance, the re-organisation 
of the University and other matters which must arise 
out of the University Commission’s Report, and it is 
indeed much to be regretted that we shall not have the 
benefit of the wise and sound counsel which we should 
have obtained from Sir Gooroodass Banerjee. Let 
us, therefore, endeavour to follow the example which 
he has set and to approach these questions which must 
come before us very shortly, in the spirit which he 
would undoubtedly have approved, viz., earnestness, 
good will and moderation. I beg to move that the 
Senate place on record its deep sense of the great loss 
which the University has sustained through the death 
of Sir Gooroodass Banerjee, who was a Fellow of the 
University for forty years and Vice-Chancellor for three 
years from 1890 to 1892, and that a copy of the reso¬ 
lution be sent to the head of the family of which 
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;e Sir Gooroodass was such a distinguish 
^_ent.” 

The Hon’ble Sir Asutosh Mookerjee said :— 

" a feeling of indescribable sadness comes upon 
me as I rise to second the resolution which has been 
moved by the Hobble the Vice-Chancellor. My me¬ 
mory takes me back thirty years to the day when 
I first came to this University as a young member of 
the Senate, and found the Hon’ble Mr. Justice Gooroo¬ 
dass Banerjee, as he then was, one of the foremost 
leaders amongst g galaxy of brilliant men all of whom 
save one, have now departed. The sole survivor is 
Sir Rashbehary Ghosh, who has expressed his regret 
at his unavoidable absence this evening. Even at that 


stage of the career in this University of Sir Gooroodass 
Banerjee, his work was distinguished by that zeal and 
devotion which have never been surpassed and hardly, if 
ever, equalled in our annals. * * * The character 
of his work which impressed us most was his rectitude 
of purpose, his unflinching adherence to what appeared 
to be, in his judgment, the best in the interests of the 
University, and no detractor, if indeed he has any 
detractor, will ever venture to suggest that in what he 
did he was animated by any feelings or motives other 
than the best interests of this University. Of him we 
may say without fear of challenge or question that in 
hirn India has lost one of the greatest of her sons, one 
who devoted all his best energies during a career of 
unexampled brilliance for the benefit of his fellowmen. 
His life was truly unselfish and will be an example 
to generations to corne. It grieves me to think that 
the chair which he occupied is vacant this evening, and 
that must be the feeling which animates every one 


here/’ 

In moving the second resolution for raising a suit- 
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emorial to Sir Gooroodass Banerjee, the Hoii 
evaprasad Sarbadhicary said :— 

“ No memorial that we could think of raising to per¬ 
petuate the memory of the late Sir Gooroodass Banerjee 
could be fitting in the larger sense, for he by his life and 
character and by his teachings and examples, has left 
behind him a memorial,all his own, much more telling and 
effective than would ever be in our power to secure. 
To those who were associated with him in the work here 
or in the larger world outside, the memory of his life 
will be always dear and sacred, and v. the vacant chair 
to my right to which reference has already been made 
will pointedly remind us of what we have lost. It 
will ahvays remind us not merely of the gap that the 
loss has caused to the Senate, but of the greater gap in 
the community of which he was an ornament, guide and 
inspirator in a real and unconventional sense. And 
for those who were privileged to see how it is given to 
a good man and true to die bravely, calmly, almost cheer¬ 
fully, the remembrance of Sir Gooroodass's last hours will 
be a memorial for all life. Simple life and high thoughts 
are mostly supposed to be people's ideals, but to end his 
days in the w r ay that was Sir Gooroodass’s high privilege, 
was worthy of the sage, the Rishi and the ascetic indeed. 
One of his death-bed sayings was “ You will 
probably meet in the Senate and speak of my 
having died full of years and full of honours ; but 
v T hat does it signify ? I should like to see that ideal 
realised by my fellowmen for which I have lived and 
striven.” If the memorial that we can raise in his honour 
be anywhere approaching the ideal and inspiring it, that 
alone would satisfy. It will be for the generations that 
come after us to take up the story of his life, 
and the greater story, I say deliberately, of 
his death inspired with the underlying thoughts they 
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forth to the world, and the stories 
valuable as national assets as few stories 
death have been.” 

At this meeting, a Committee of the members of the 
Senate with Sir Lancelot Sanderson, the Vice-Chancellor 
as the President, was appointed to give effect to the 
above resolution. 



1 References in the High Court 

Mr. Ram Charan Mitter, C.I.E., M.A., B.L , 

Senior Government Pleader, said :— 

“ In 1888, Dr. Gooroodass was given a seat on the 
Bench of the Court. During the years 1890 to 1892.. he 
performed the duties of the Vice-Chancellor of the 
Calcutta University in addition to his duties as a Judge 
of this Court. Although the rule of retirement 
at 60 years of age did not apply to him, Mr. 
Justice Banerjee retired just on the completion 
of the age of 60 years in February, 1904, in order 
that he might not block up the promotion of other 
deserving Indians to the Bench and also that 
he might devote greater attention to the education 
of our youths. And true to his determination, from 
the day of his retirement from the Bench of this Court 
to the date of his last illness in October, 1918, he was 
always busy with the affairs of the Calcutta University. 
During this period, there hardly was any public move¬ 
ment calculated to improve the welfare of the Indians 
in which he did not take an active part and yet with 
all these engagements, he found time to bring out 
treatises on religious, mathematical and legal subjects. 
In private life, Sir Gooroodass was a man of wide sym¬ 
pathies. He always acted strictly up to the high 
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of morality which he preached to his studen 

_never swerved from the path of rectitude. Such 

briefly was the many-sided useful career of Sir Gooroo¬ 
dass Banerjee. To know him was to love him and 
adore him. By his death, the Senate of the Calcutta 
University and the student community in general have 
lost an excellent guide and instructor and India has 
lost one of her ablest sons to whom she could always 
confidently look up for advice and I have lost a valued 


§L 


friend.” 

The Hon’ble Mr. T. C. P. Gibbons, the Advocate- 
General, said :— 

My Lords,— May I add on behalf of the Bar a few 
words to what has been ably said by the learned Govern¬ 
ment Pleader in reference to Sir Gooroodass Banerjee. 
I had the pleasure of meeting him only once and on 
that occasion, I must say, he struck me as being a strik¬ 
ing example of old-world courtesy. He made a speech 
on that occasion which was a marvel of neatness and 
accuracy, extremely well put and admirably delivered, 
and one could see perfectly well that he was an honour¬ 
able kind-hearted gentleman. That was the only time 
that I met him; but of course I knew of him and 
heard of him from the very first moment that I arrived 
here. When he was on the Bench, I was told that 
the then Chief Justice, Sir Francis Maclean, chose 
him as his colleague and he continued to sit with the 
Chief Justice during the whole of his career, showing 
that he was greatly appreciated by the then Chief 
Justice. He was a great lawyer, a most lovable man, 
an orthodox Hindu and we, whether English 
or Indian, whether Vakils or members of the English 
Bar, look upon his memory with respect and we feel 
that we have lost a great lawyer, a great Indian, and 
many of us lost a great friend. He leaves behind 
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somewhat large family to mourn his loss. D 
iope that they will follow his path. Let us hope 
too that his son-in-law, who is well-known to all of 
your Lordships and who is respected not only by the 
Vakils but by the Bar, may live—they may all live— 
to follow the example .of that great man who has gone 
before.” 

Mr. Kalinath Mitter, C.I.E., Solicitor, said :— 

“ My Lords, on behalf of the Law Society of Calcutta, 

I mourn the loss of Sir Gooroodass Banerjee not less 
than his own sons do. He was my fellow-student. 
We were brought up together. He rose very high 
but still his general conduct and behaviour towards 
me was the same as before. As a Judge of this Court, 
he was respected by every one,—he was respected 
by the litigants of this Court, by the members of the 
Bar, by the members of the Vakil Bar and by us. As 
an Indian gentleman, he was the best man we had 
got and by his death India has lost one of her brightest 
jewels. I associate myself with everything that 
has fallen from the Advocate-General and the Senior 
Government Pleader. The Hindu community and 
we, one and all, mourn his loss.” 

The Hon’ble Sir Lancelot Sanderson, Kt., Chief 
Justice of Bengal, spoke as follows :— 

Mr. Advocate-General, Mr. Senior Government 
Pleader and Mr. Kali Nath Mitter,—My learned brothers 
and I desire to associate ourselves with what has 
been so ably said at the Bar and express our great 
regret at the death of Sir Gooroodass Banerjee. By 
his death, the country lias sustained a very great loss. For 
many years and in many ways, Sir Gooroodass Banerjee 
devoted his life to the public services. He was a 
Member of the Bengal Legislative Council and served 
as the Vice-Chancellor of the University and in those 
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pities and in many others, he employed his who! 
fet and influence for the public good and in the 
interest of the community. He was a Judge of this 
Court- for a great number of years and during all those 
years, he upheld the great traditions of this Court 
in a most worthy manner. There is no doubt that 
his name will long be remembered as one of the fore¬ 
most and most useful men of his day. There are 
other characteristics upon which I would dwell for a 
moment. He was a man of engaging personality; 
his life was noted for simplicity and sincerity; he was 
a man of great accomplishment and a great Sanskrit 
scholar, and, as has already been mentioned by the 
learned Advocate-General, he was a complete master 
of the English language. His speeches were remark¬ 
able for the fluency and the style which he employed 
and which I have always admired. In the truest sense 
of the word, he was a perfect gentleman and I think 
we may well apply to him the words of Shakespeare, 
“the kindest man, the best conditioned and unwearied 
spirit in doing courtesies.” He held a position which was 
perhaps unique in the society of Bengal and his place 
will be very hard to fill, it only remains for me once 
more to express on behalf of my learned brethren and 
myself our very great regret at his death and to ask 
you to convey to the members of his family our sincere 
condolence with them in their bereavement”. 


Reference at a public meeting held in Calcutta. 

The Maharaja Bahadur of Durbhanga at a public 
meeting held in Calcutta spoke as follows :— 

Gentlemen, I thank you for the honour you have 
done me by asking me to preside at this meeting; 
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uty this evening is a melancholy one, thoug_ 
^re is the satisfaction that I am allowed this oppor¬ 
tunity of adding my humble tribute to the memory 
of a dear and valued friend, whose name and example, 
now that he is dead, will be a burning spot in the tablet 
of my remembrance—for ever an inspiration and an 
ideal. To me, the personal loss is very keen ; and the 
image that I will hold in my mind is, in the expressive 
language of the vivid pen-picture of His Excellency 
the Viceroy of one "who even in extreme old age, 
retained a buoyancy of demeanour, an alertness of 
intellect which one looks to find among men entering 
on the prime of life/ > It is a trite saying that it should 
be the constant endeavour of young men to retain the 

best and purest instincts of their culture_assimilate 

the best and purest features of occidental culture 
and make a happy blend of the two. Persons who 
parade sentiments of this kind and who talk glibly 
of the fusion of the East with the West are common 
enough. But few have realised what is really meant 
by such blending. Sir Gooroodass Banerjee was a 
living example of such harmonious blending —"a 
living refutation of the view that western lore is in¬ 
compatible with eastern simplicity and manners.” 
He exemplified in his life that to be a Hindu of the 
old type, does not mean that one's views should be 
narrow or bigoted—that to be versed in Western 
thought and science does not mean that one should 
fall a prey to its glamour. To him was given the gift 
of seeing life whole—of seeing life steady ; the gift of 
regulating his life in the supreme conviction and reali¬ 
sation of the purpose and meaning of human existence 
"It is impossible to exaggerate the value at this 
hour of national tribulation, in these times of "con¬ 
flicting ideals,” of men of this nature who carry "music 
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__ hearts,” diffusing the harmony that resides 

in Them to all they come in contact with. Such a man 
was Sir Gooroodass with rare harmony in his soul, 
a fountain of "sweetness and culture”—one from whom 
emanated the vital breath of whatever was pure, healthy 
and high-souled in life. There was a serenity in his 
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life, an earnestness of purpose. I am not going to 


deal to-day and I shall leave it to the successive speakers 
with his pre-eminence in the Bar or his pre-eminence 
on the Bench, nor even with his pro-eminence as an 
educationist. To me, the most striking quality in 
him was his pre-eminence as a Hindu. He was a Hindu 
of the purest type, the staunchest pillar of Varna- 
shrama Dharma, one to whom the glorious tenets, 
doctrines, ceremonials and observances of Hinduism 
were no dead letter but a living thing affecting every 
fibre of his life. He demonstrated that to be a believer 
in Vamashrama Dharma is nothing to be ashamed 
of,—that Vamashrama Dharma is, far from being a 
curse to India, a thing of the rarest beauty if properly 
understood and rightly observed. I shall always miss 
him in the various activities concerning Sanatana 
Dharma which may be necessary in the future. In 
the past, his help, his counsel, his sympathy have been 
invaluable and in the future, there shall always be 
a void. To-day we are mourning the death of one 
who was in his life, a brave but unostentatious leader, 
a resourceful and earnest colleague and whose example, 
after his death, should be a sacred memory and an 
inspiration to young India.” 


Reference at the Indian Association for the Cultivation 
of Science. 

Raja Peary Mohan Mookerjee, C.S.I., M.A., B.L., 
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/dent of the Association, moved the 
solution at a Special General Meeting :— 

“ That this Association desires to put on record 
its sense of profound sorrow and of the irreparable 
loss it has sustained by the death of its Senior Vice- 
President, the late Sir Gooroodass Banerjee, who was 
a member of the Association at its original foundation 
and served on the* Committee of Management for forty- 
one years,, and as a Vice-President for nearly twentv 
years. Through-this long period, Sir Gooroodass Baner- 
jee was one of the most active supporters of the Associa¬ 
tion, took the liveliest interest in its work, contributed 
liberally to its funds and lent the weight of his influence 
on its behalf. He was ever unfailing in his presence at 
the meetings of the Association and of its Committee of 
Management, and his weighty counsel was most highly 
valued. To the^workers of the Association, his death 
comes as a poignant personal sorrow. 

“ Inspiring deep respect and affectionate veneration 
in all those whose privilege it was to meet him, his pre¬ 
sence at the meetings of the Association grew up to be a 
source of strength which was ever looked forward to 
and has now to its irreparable loss, been removed. He 
has, however, left an imperishable memory of a life well 
and truly spent in the most beneficent activities, not 

° f Whlch Was his constant guidance of the work 
ot tiie Association, in securing educational and scientific 
progress. Sir Gooroodass has left the country richer 
han what it was before, for the richest legacy which 
a man can leave to posterity is the example of his life 
and character. His peaceful death after a life of stre¬ 
nuous work at an advanced age with the solace and 
hopes of a pious Hindu offers no palliation to the 
sorrow of Ins countrymen who in every social and edu¬ 
cational function, will sadly miss his genial personality 
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rit of noblesse oblige and the wise counsel of a 
had made himself eminently useful in his native 
land.” 

The second resolution was: “ That the Commit¬ 
tee of Management be requested to take early steps 
to raise a suitable memorial to Sir Gooroodass Banerjee.” 


Press References . 

“It is with a heavy heart and under a profound sense 
of loss that we have to announce the death of Sir 
Gooroodass Banerjee, which melancholy event took place 
on Monday night at his residence in Baghbazar on the side 
of the Ganges. All his life, he was a true Hindu, devot¬ 
ed to the principles and practice of his religion and he 
has died peacefully, surrounded by the love and homage 
of his countrymen and with the consciousness of having 
lived a well-spent life. A great and good man has pass¬ 
ed away—one whose vast learning, splendid endow¬ 
ments of head and heart, deep piety, purity of character 
and loftiness of aims and principles in life entitled him 
through generations yet unborn to the admiring grati¬ 
tude of posterity. Though not born with a silver spoon 
in his mouth or any of the adventitious circumstances 
that help a man in the world, he made his way by dint 
of merit and character to an exalted position not only 
by occupying with dignity one of the highest offices open 
to an Indian but also in the esteem, regard and affection 
of his countrymen. Indeed it may truly be said that 
he was the patriarch in our national life of Bengal. 
Not a public movement, good and true, but at once 
enlisted his hearty sympathy and support. The deve¬ 
lopment of education was the deep concern of his heart. 
At a time when the Calcutta University Commission is 
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interesting to recall the vigorous notfeJ 
he wrote as a member of the Indian 
Universities Commission in 1902. The concluding 
words of his luminous note deserve seriously to be pond¬ 
ered over by iconoclastic educational reformers at the 
present moment.—'" While yielding to none in my 
appreciation of the necessity for raising the standard 
of education and discipline, I have ventured to think that 
the solution arrived at is only a partial solution of the 
problem and that.we should aim not only at raising the 
height but also at broadening the base of our educational 
fabric. And where I have differed from my learned 
colleagues, I have done so mainly with a view to secure 
that our educational system is so adjusted that while 
the gifted few shall receive the highest training, the bulk 
of the less gifted but earnest seekers after knowledge 
may have every facility afforded to them for deriving 
the benefits of high education.”—Wise words these 
which deserve to be inscribed in letters of gold on the 
portals of the Education Department that is so anxious 
to raise the height at the expense of the base and 
make education available to the few. Had education 
:>een the luxury of the rich, we doubt whether there 
would have been a Sir Gooroodass Banerjee to guide 
his countrymen with his mellow wisdom and rich ex¬ 
perience. He was the Prince of graduates of the Cal¬ 
cutta University, having topped the list in all scholastic 
examinations. In the stem and relentless examination 
in practical life, he was also eminentlv successful and 
showed the strong and beautiful stuff he was made of. 
Indeed, the word success is writ large in his long and 
strenuous life. He was successful as a lawyer a judge 
an educationist in the true sense of the term,' a public 
man and a leader of his countrymen As a Vakil he 
rose to the highest pinnacle of fame by his profound 
IS 
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T>erhampore or in Calcutta High Court, Dr. Gooroodass 
Banerjee represented all that was best and noblest 
in the legal profession. On the Bench, he was literally 
an ornament, whose lucid and well-reasoned exposition 
of law, specially of Hindu law, and uncompromising 
independence of character have earned for him an ho¬ 
noured position among the foremost Judges in the land. 
He enjoyed in a pre-eminent measure the confidence of 
his colleagues, the Bar, the litigants and the public and 
all had the supreme faith that Mr. Justice Gooroodass 
Banerjee could never do a wrong. But though law was 
his vocation in life, the work of education was near to 
his heart and nothing gave him greater pleasure than 
to help in the progress of education in all its branches 
and the spread of sound educational ideas. He was 
the first Indian Vice-Chancellor of the University and 
was for a long time an indefatigable member of the 
Senate, which profited so much by his counsels of wis¬ 
dom. As a leader of the community, he was, though 
the least self-assertive and ever disposed to place him¬ 
self in the back-ground, honoured and respected by all 
classes and sections of the public. His sage advice was 
eagerly sought lor in connection with various progres¬ 
sive movements. He was assiduous in his exertions 
for the success of any cause calculated to benefit his 
countrymen in any department of life. But more than 
everything else, he was a man of the truest metal 
possessing a sweet and lovable personality, a 
magnetic and winsome character, white as snow 
and pure as lily. When we think of him, we cannot 
help feeling how much learning, how much modest and 
unassuming simplicity, how much piety and how much 
patriotism have passed away with him. That voice 
which everybody was glad to hear is hushed in 
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Pledge of law and mastery of facts. Whether 
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e 7 nce of death. But if to live in the hearts anfi 
lories of those we leave behind is not to die, Gooroo- 
dass Banerjee is not dead. From his frail bark, the 
noble soul has winged its flight. But he has left behind 
a shining example of life's work done with a high 
sense of duty, which like a beacon-light, will continue 
to elevate and inspire his countrymen. He was 
a prince among men,—one of God's elect, who sent 
all around the fragrance of a sweet and beautiful life 
and character. It will be long long before the void 
which his death has caused, will be filled. As the poet 
has said, “ he most lives who thinks most, feels the 
noblest, acts the best " and such a noble life was lived 
by Sir Gooroodass Banerjee. He has been taken away 
from us at a critical moment when more than ever his 
wisdom and experience would have been of great help 
to the country. But so long as greatness of manhood 
and goodness of character are regarded as the assets 
of the world, Gooroodass Banerjee will enjoy an im¬ 
mortality which is not given to all the sons of men, to 
whom his countrymen will turn, as to a venerable 
repository of sweetness and light, for inspiration and 
guidance. May his soul rest in peace in the bosom of 
his Maker he loved so well!"— Bengalee , 4th December , 
1918 . 


“A great Indian has just passed away in the person of 
Sir Gooroodass Banerjee, whose death on Monday night 
must have come as a shock to the public, for hardly 
anybody had heard of his illness. The country is the 
poorer by his loss, for he was a true knight in every 
sphere in life, A more devoted and orthodox Hindu, 
a more pious man, a greater educationist, a sounder 
lawyer than the late Sir Gooroodass has seldom, if ever, 
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iown. His life was unique and demonstrated, 
above everything else, that it is possible to combine plain 
living with high thinking and that no Indian need imbibe 
Western manners and customs at the sacrifice of his 
own, even when sitting on the High Court Bench. Fear¬ 
lessly independent, both as a Judge and a publicist, 
the late Sir Gooroodass’s views on any matter of import¬ 
ance commanded high respect. His famous Note of 
Dissent, as a member of the Indian Universities Coip- 
mission, is but one instance of his strength ot character. 
He was a member of many public bodies and the Uni¬ 
versity of Calcutta, of which he has been a Vice-Chan¬ 
cellor, will miss most keenly the sobriety and wisdom 
of his counsels/'— Englishman , 4th December , igi8. 
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